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mings, Hosiery and underwear, Gloves, House- 


furnishing Goods, Ready-made Dresses and Wraps, 
and everything that may be needed either for dress 
or house-furnishing purposes. It is believed that 
unusual inducements are offered, as the stock is 
among the largest to be found in the American 
market, and the prices are guaranteed to be uni- 


tormly as low as elsewhere on similar qualities of | 


Goods. 


N. W. cor. Eighth & Market Sts. 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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nutritive extract of beef yet offered. 
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THE JANUARY MERCHANDISING OCCASION IS 
the most notable we ever had. Sixty cents buys a 
dollar’s worth at almost any counter you stop at. 

A DRESS STUFF WORTH CROWDING FOR. 

Solid, substantial, handsome, and 52 inches wide, 
Made like the sturdy Scotch Cheviot. Every thread 
put in place to stay. Narrow, almost hair-line stripes 
on grounds of navy, green, brown, garnet, and black. 

You've seen stuff of this weaving before, but never 
a yard for less than 75 cents. It would be a good 75 
cents worth to-day. You shall have it for 50 cents. 

About a dozen styles of Fancy Black Dress Goods 


| that have been $1 a yard are now 65c. 


Plain serge, chevron stripes and little mohair 
checks and plaids, mohair checks on granite cloth, 
pompadour effects and plaids on momie grounds. 
Close by is a new lot of the elegant All-wool Serges 
with fine mohair border—black anly. $1.25 and $1.50, 

TABLE LINENS. FINE 72-INCH BLEACHED DAM- 
ask, perfectly free from dressing, 70c. Would be 
good value at $1. Fine Double Damask Table Linen 
just from the Custom House; designs that you have 
only seen within a couple of months, $1. It’s beena 
quarter more. 

Fine single Damask Napkins, $1 a dozen. 

Hanakerchiefs. The most remarkable Handker- 
chief we have is the Men’s Plain White Hemstitched 
at $3a dozen. We've had $6a dozen forthem. Men’s 
three quarter Hemstitched, }4 and %-inch hem at 
$1.20 a dozen—clean cut of half. 

Bed Linen. Hand-woven French Sheeting, natural 
finish, 89 to 90 inches wide, 65c. Heavier, 95 inches, 
75c. Wecan’t sell you a better Sheeting at $1. 


JOHN WANAMAKER. 


§. F, BALDERSTON & SOND, - 


Wall Papers, Ceiling Decorations, 
Window Shades. 


SAMPLES SENT WHEN DESIRED. 
902 SPRING GARDEN ST., PHILA., 
4a-One square from 9th and Green Station. 


HAINES, JONES & CADBURY, 


1136 Ridge Avenue, Philadelphia, 


HAVE ON EXHIBITION A FULL LINE OF 


ANITARY SPECIALTIES. 


CALL AND SEE THEM, OR SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


MANY OLDE ARMS corr. el WONT PRODUCE A PROFI 


The rich, loam 


soil of Michigan Farms produces a fine crop without thisexpense. The near Markets, 


general healthfulness of climate and freedom from cyclones, blizzards, together with good society ,Church- 


es, etc., make Michigan Farms the best in the world. 


farms on long time; low rate of interest. 


PRESIDENT, CHARLES HUTCHINSON, Des Moines. 


Write to me and I will tell you how to get the best 


O. M. BARNES, Land Commissioner, Lansing, Mich. 


SECRETARY, PAUL HUTCHINSON, Des MOINES 


INSPECTOR OF LOANS, CHARLES HUTCHINSON, JR., WASHINGTON, KANSAS. 


HUTCHINSON MORTGAGE COMPANY 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 


S*% 


TAIMBY, HUNTS, 


Mortgages on carefully selected Farms in Kansas and 
Nebraska always on hand. Write for Pamphlet and List. 


"Td % 


| First mo, 


Friends’ Shawls 


AND OTHER REQUISITES. 


We make a specialty of Friends’ Shawls, 
experience has given us the knowledge, and unre. 
mitting effort keeps our assortment at its best, 
Nowhere in the city is there snch another stock, 
We have all the correct shades in plain styles, both 
with and without Fringe. Neat Plaids, Small Checks, 
Stripes, &c. All at moderate prices, 

And beside the above, a complete collection of 
DRESS FABRICS for FRIENDN’ WEAR, GREN. 
ADINE for CAPS, FLANNELS, BLANKETs 
MUSLINS, LINENS, HOSIERY, UNDERWEAR, 
GLOVES, UMBRELLAS, &c. 


GRANVILLE B. HAINES & C0, 


(Successors to COOPER & CONARD.) 
COR. MARKET AND NINTH STs, 


THE SHELBURNE 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


Directly on the beach. Hot and cold 
sea-water baths. Open all the year. 


A. B. ROBERTS. 


THE CHALFONTE 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


Will open in the Second month next, with new 
location, 300 feet nearer beach, and unsurpassed 


ocean view. 
E, ROBERTS & SONS, 


A WINTER HOME IN FLORIDA. 


We would respectfully call the attention of Friends 
and others, who expect to spend the present winter 
in Florida, to this section. e have a healthy loca 
tion; have had no yellow fever here. We are situ- 
ated on the Trahsit Railroad, 42 miles from Cedar 
Keys, and 86 from Jacksonville. We have a reg 
Meeting of five years’ standing, belonging to Indi- 
ana Yearly Meeting, and would be glad to welcome 
Friends or other Christians amongst us. 
boarding, with comfortable rooms, can be had at 


from $4.00 to $7.00 per week. For further particulars 
please address, 


HANNAH H. LIPSEY, Archer, Fila. 


g AFE!NVESTMENTS 


Capital, $750,000 
Surplus, 400,470 


Guarantee Strength, $1,150,470 


Record of our 18 YEARS" business. 


16,854 Mortgages negotisted, aggregeting $11,768 818 
6,942 “ in force, - “ - © 6,358,162 
9,912 “ paid, - “=. © 6,410,656 

Interest paid aggregating - - . + 3,345,495 

Total paidtoinvestors - + + «+ 8,756,151 


We have 3,014 patrons, to whom we can refer, 
We do not claim to do the largest, but 
the SAFEST business. 
Savings Department for Smal! Amounts. 
Fall information furnished by 


J.B.WATKINS LAND MORTGAGE CO., 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS; or 
New York Mang’r, HENRY DICKINSON, 319 Broadway. 


QUEEN &C 0.924 Cuestwurst 


Fine Furniture 2¢ Cabinet Making. 


CURTAINS, DRAPERIES AND UPHOLSTERY. 
FOLDING BEDS, MATTRESSES AND PILLOWS, &c- 


1217, 1219 and 1221 Market Street. 
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For Friends’ Review. 


GEORGE FOX.* 





It is said of George Fox that when 
preaching from place to place, if he be- 
came so popular with the people that they 
invited him to settle among them, he called 
for hts horse. \t was his mission to turn 
men from himself, from each other, to 
the Lord. So, were he here this evening, 
and listening to the comments and criti- 
cisms upon his life and character, he would 
be quite as well pleased with our frowns 
as our smiles, Our cencure as our praise. 

He would say, ‘‘ Let the Lord be ex- 
alted and all flesh brought low. Let the 
Seed reign and have dominion over all.’’ 
What we know of him must be based upon 
what we read and hear of him, and by the 
fruit of his labors. ‘* By their fruits ye 
shall know them.’’ Probably no man 
ever lived who was instrumental, either 
directly or indirectly, in turning so many 
from darkness to light. William Penn, 
his cotemporary and fellow-laborer, says 
of him : 

“Many sons have done valiantly, but 
thou excellest them all.’’ 

“T have been with him in scenes of the 
most trying nature, by night and by day, 
bysea and by land, in our own and in 
foreign lands, and I can say I never saw 
him out of his place, nor where he was 
not equal to the occasion. In all things, 
and at all times, he acquitted himselt a 
man, yea a strong man, a heavenly 
minded man, a man of God, a divine, and 
a naturalist of God Almighty’s making. 
Civil beyond all forms of ceremony, iri all 
his life innocent, no busybody, nor self- 
seeker; so meek, modest, easy, steady, 
tender, it was a pleasure to be in his com- 
pany.”? 

“He exercised no authority but over 
tvil, and that everywhere, and in all, 
profane or professor; but with love al- 
ways, yet his firmness often seemed like 
‘verity. A most merciful man, as ready 
to forgive as unapt to give or take offense. 

Thousands can testify that he was of an 
excellent spirit and savor among them, 
and because thereof, the most excellent 
Spirits loved him with an unfeigned and 
unfailing love. His very presence ex- 
pressed a religious majesty; for God 
tlothed him with a divine preférence and 
authority. On all occasions he, like his 
Master, was a servant to all, and worthy 
fdouble honor, yet never seeking it.’’ 

Such was William Penn’s estimation of 

lm, as he states in his Preface to his life. 
“I write this,” said he, ‘from my 

Wiedge, and not from report only ; 
ind my witness is true.” 


Charles H. Spurgeon says of George 
— d 
read before a Friends’ Literary Association, at Glens 
, New York, 
































Fox: ‘*He was a blessing to Christen- 
dom. He was sent from God, not only 
as regards the church of which he was the 
founder, but to the church at large; to 
the church of God in ali after time. I 
do believe, that under God, directly and | 
indirectly, George Fox was the means of 

driving out from their nests those who, 
then and now, had settled into the form 
of godliness, but without life or power. 
He stood up before the church of his day 
and said to it, ‘ Vo, thou shalt not do | 
this. Thou shalt not go into an unholy 
alliance with the world and the State. | 
There shall still be in the midst of thee a 
spiritual people, who shall bear their pro- 
test that Christ’s kingdom is not of this 
world, and religion is not in forms and 
ceremonies, but it is the work of God's 
Spirit in the heart.’ I look upon George 
Fox as having been sent by our Heavenly 
Father upon the important mission of 
saving the Christian church from a dead 
formalism, which is neither acceptable 
to God, nor serviceable to man. He | 
was a lifelong martyr many years of | 
his life, in the most loathsome dun- 
geons, stoned almost to death on several 
occasions, and yet how little he says about 
it. As an eagle soars above the clouds, 
so does he rise above what man can do unto 
him. In his persecutions he stands before 
us as a true man, a complete man, one of 
the noblest types of manhood. He never 
held men’s persons in admiration because 
of advantages, but spoke to men as his fel- 
low mortals and as God’s servant ; he was 
bold to tell them the mind of the Lord 
concerning them. As far as he knew I be- 
lieve he delivered every jot of God's coun- | 





sel, so he could say as he did on his death 
bed, ‘I am clear, I am clear.’’’ 


George Fox was not known by the out- | 
side world. For this cause when lecturing | 
upon his life I go into details. 

I would like to think every man honest, 
but really | cannot think Macaulay was 
honest in what he wrote about George Fox. 
I fear he slandered him. I am afraid he 
was prejudiced against the Quakers and 
against him in particular. 

Some of his sturies concerning him are 
manifest perversions. Through Macaulay 
and through ignorance the outside world 
supposes that George Fox was a mad, wild, 
scurrillous fellow in a suit of leather, going 
about making disturbances in churches, 
abusing ministers; when, if they would 
read his life and history, instead of being 
his traducers they would say, This is the 
biography of a great, a wonderful man. 

‘Tt is true he was eccentric. He walked 
through Litchfield crying, ‘ Woe to the 
bloody city of Litchfield.” If a man wants 
to produce an effect ona city and takes 
the surest method to do so, is he therefore 
unwise? If he had preached a sermon in 


Litchfield how many would have heard it, 
or heard of it? His walking thus through 
the street secured their attention. I do not 
intend to walk through London or Litch- 
field, but if the Lord required it I hope I 
should have grace enough to do it to- 
night. It is safe tosay that Fox knew 
better what he ought to do than we who 
live two hundred years afterward. I de- 
light to hear him talk about ‘steeple 
houses.’ Quite right, George Fox, that 
is what they are and nothing better. The 
ungodly priest of that day found no quar- 
ter at his hands. George was as plain and 
severe with them as Elijah was with the 


| priests of Baal when he said, ‘ Cry aloud, 


for he isa God.’ Were his denuncia - 
tions more severe or less appropriate than 
those of our Lord? ‘Woe unto you 
Scribes, Pharisees, hypocrites; how can 
ye escape the damnation of hell?’ ”’ 

You notice my essay is largely quota- 
tions from one who was personally ac- 
quainted with George Fox, and surely 
none will question the word or authority 
of William Penn, and from C. H. Spur- 
geon, whose lecture indicates a thorough 
acquaintance with his subject. Their au- 
thority is better than mine. With all this 
evidence before us, when compared with 
that of his enemies, which shall we accept ? 


J. De Vout. 


— - - 


Wuat Is Worsuip ?—It is daily more 
and more evident that the duty of public 
worship is falling out of view. People 
have come to think that unless they ‘‘en- 
joy’’ the service of the sanctuary, it is 
useless to go there ; and instead of seeking 
the cause of their lack of ‘‘ enjoyment” in 
their own plentiful lack of a spirit of wor- 
ship, they are prone to assume that the 
service or the sermon is at fault. Hence 
it is that sums of money out of all propor- 
tion to the means of a congregation are 
lavishly spent for music or other orna- 
ment, not to please God, but to minister 
enjoyment to undevout and undutiful 
people. For a like cause the sermon, 
whatever else it is, must be ‘‘ entertain- 
ing,’’ because, unless it is so, nobody can 
be expected to listen to it. It must be 
confessed that preachers submit to this 
demand with altogether too much facility, 
and the consequence is that many ser- 
mons, if they are entertaining, are, at 
least, not edifying. .... The preacher 
whose first object is to please his Master’s 
servants disobeys his Master and their's, 
and by wasting talents and opportunities, 
at once disserves and displeases Him. 

— The Churchman. 


— o. 








Tue reverence of a man’s self is, next 
religion, the chiefest bridle of all vices. 
—Lord Bacon. 
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For Friends’ Review. 
4AS YE HAVE RECEIVED CHRIST, SO 
WALE IN HIM. 

No man enters God's family uutil he is 
‘willing to be led. Repentance towards 
“God, faith in the Lord Jesus Christ, and 
submission to the Holy Ghost, are three 
indispensable requirements, in one act cf 
duty. He who does this, does all that he 
can do. 

If he weeps and prays and struggles 
for many years, he can do no more. The 
moment a man, by the grace given him, 
yields himself, to the best of his knowledge 
and ability, to God’s control, that moment 
he is accepted of him and adopted into his 

“family. In other words, the moment a 
man lays his all upon Christ, that moment 
‘Christ accepts the heart which has been 
given to him, implants new life, breathes 
his own breath upon it, so that it shall be 
able to do what it proposes to do. 

The degrees of our knowledge of the 
will of God are various, but it rests equally 
and alike upon every one to give his who/e 
heart to God, and to do it at once. More 
than this angels cannot do; less than this 
God will not accept. 

No man is saved till he is given up, to 
do the will of God, and to be led of him. 
Jesus saves no man he doesn’t govern. 
He that forsaketh not all that he hath, 
annot be my disciple (Luke xiv. 33). 
-He that loveth father, or mother, son, or 
daughter, more than me is not worthy of 
vme (Matt. x. 37). So, entire surrender is 
involved in regeneration. What thenisa 

man’s condition at regeneration? We 
ought to know the place from which we 
begin a Christian life,—where regenera- 
tion places us, and our condition as disci- 
ples. I have said that full consecratton is 
the condition of discipleship, that we can- 
not receive Christ in Zar¢, but for all he 
is known to be, and that religion in the 
soul cannot begin with less than entire 
devotion of the whole moral being to 
Christ. And I find no Scripture for any 
other belief. Peter said, on behalt of all 
the apostles, Behold we have left all to 
follow thee. This said by us, what is our 
condition? Are we justified? Are we 
wholly justified? Are we sanctified? Are 
we wholly sanctified? My understanding 
is, that we have but the first phase of jus- 
tification, and the first phase of sanctifica- 
tion. We are now freely justified by this 
grace through the redemption which is in 
Christ Jesus (Rom. iii. 24). The Apostle 
says, speaking of this phase, ‘‘Ye are jus- 
tifled by faith without the deeds of the 
law.’’ Then if life is spared, there must 
come the justification of works (James ii. 
24-26). Ye see how that by works a man 
is justified, and 7o¢ by faith only. 

Every man has, when born again, the 
first phase of sanctification. Jesus, that 
he might sanctify the people with his own 
blood, suffered without the gate (Heb. xiii. 
12). By the which will we are sanctified 
through the offering of the body of Jesus 
Christ once for all (Heb. x. 10). Then, 
if life is spared, he must go on to know 
the sanctification which comes by a walk 
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with God. ‘‘The very God of peace sanc- 
tify you wholly’’ (I Thess. v. 23). Fol- 
low after sanctification without which no 
man shall see the Lord (Heb. xii. 14). 
Conformed to the image of his Son (Rom. 
viii. 29, 30). Changed into the same 
image from glory to glory, even as by the 
Spirit of the Lord (II Cor. iii. 18). 

Everyone has just that phase of justifi 
cation and sanctification, included in a 
present salvation, and this phase is instan- 
taneous and complete in a sense. Just 
what the six thousand Ninevites had who 
turned to God in a day. Just what the 
thief on the cross had, when assured of a 
plece in Paradise with Jesus. Just what 
the three thousand had on the day of Pen- 
tecost, who were added to the church ; just 
what all had who were daily added of the 
saved ; just what every one has when born 
again. 

Everyone has that glorious work of 
God’s grace upon his soul by .which he is 
renewed after his image, set apart for his 
service, enabled to die unto sinful practices 
and live unto righteousness. Dy grace ye 
are saved. 

‘“*Let no man mystify the spiritual 
birth. Religion in the soul is great in its 
beginnings. That hour is a great hour. 
It is an hour of awakening, of repentance, 
of faith, of regeneration, of adoption, of 
present spiritual redemption—present sal- 
vation.’’ 

All are in like favor with God,—pre- 
pared to go forward in the duties of life, 
as known, and also prepared for death 
and its judgment. All are children, and 
if death should then come they are alike 
prepared for one of the many maasions. 

But if life is spared, then there is to us 
a sense in which salvation is not made 
over to us as a complete or completed 
thing. 

When a man is called effectually by the 
Spirit, that is purely the office of God and 
not of human power. The call is of God 


and the forgiveness is of God ; the washing - 


of regeneration and the renewings of the 
Holy Spirit are a// of God’s free grace. 
But when this is done and men are brought 
into the number of God’s children, then 
the foundation for a Christian /fe has just 
been laid, and there must now be the 
building of a Christ-like character. The 
building of a Christ-like character always 
is a gradual work. 

In this, God says to each one, as he did 
to Abraham, Lift up now thine eyes from 
the place where thou @7/, northward and 
southward and eastward and westward, for 
all the land which thou seest, to thee. will 
I giveit . . . Arise and walk through the 
land, in the length of it and in the breadth 
of it, for I will give it unto thee (Gen. xiii. 
14-17). Arise, make the proper effort, 
for there is a vast range of thought, won- 
derful provisions, great resources, all in 
store for the young convert if he will go 
forward and take possession of them. 

In the fulfillment of all the promises of 
God to us iw Christ, we are to be co-work- 
ers together with him. Here is where 
works properly begin. Here is where the 
Christian’s warfare begms. Here is where 


/ 
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the farther work of the Holy Spirit is ex. 
perienced, or in other words, the second 
phase of justification and sanctification jg 
experienced. So it can be said, but ye are 
sanctified, but ye are justified in the name 
of the Lord Jesus and by the Spirit of o 

God (I Cor. vi. 11). K. M. 


Tennessee, 
~o- ——______ 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


THe GREEK CHURCH.—There are about 
84 million members of the Greek Church, 
of which 64 million belong to what js 
known as the Russian Orthodox Church, 
about two million to the Greek Orthodox 
Church, each under a Holy Synod of their 
own, and the balance are under the pa. 
triarchs of Constantinople, Alexandria, 
Antioch and Jerusalem, and the Arch. 


bishop of Cyprus. 


The Russians embraced Christianity in 
the year 988, Greek priests going from 
Constantinople to baptize Prince Vladimir 
and many of his people. The Church 
rapidly grew in numbers and influence, 
and from the time the Metropolitan at 
Moscow became Patriarch in 1586, it be 
came practically independent. In 1721, 
Peter the Great abolished the Patriarchate 
and in its stead established the Holy Synod, 
whose members were appointed by the 
Czar. From that time the Czar has 
claimed and been acknowledged as the 
Head of the Church, the Holy Synod 
never sending out any decree or direction 
except in the name of the Czar. 

The Greek Church admits the seven sa- 
craments of the Roman Catholic Church. 
but differs in some of the rites used at the 
administration. It administers the com- 
munion in both kinds, and even to chil- 
dren. It agrees with the Roman Catholic 
Church in the doctrine of Transubstanti- 
ation and in praying to the Virgin and 
saints, but does not permit the use of 
graven images, with the exception of that 
of the cross. Marriage is forbidden to 
bishops, but is permitted once to priests 
and deacons. Four great fasts are 0b 
served : the forty days of Lent; the fifteen 
days before Assumption Day; the six 
weeks before Christmas; from Pentecost 
to the feasts of Sts. Peter and Paul. The 
Wednesdays and Fridays throughout the 
year are also fast days. The liturgy of 
the Russian Church is in the Old Slavic; 
that of the Church in Greece in modern 
Greek ; that of the Church 1n Georgia, 10 
the Old Georgian language.— Gospel In 
Ali Lands. 


SOME INTERESTING statistics respecting 
the Missionary income of the several Mis 
sionary Societies in England have been 
published by a clergyman. It appeals 
that the total contributions throughout the 
British Isles to Foreign Missions during 
the year 1887 were £1,228,750. Of this 
sum £461,236 were contributed by Church 
of England Societies, £188,048 by Church 
of England and Non-conformist Societié 
jointly, and ,£570,055 by Non-conformist 
bodies, in England and Wales, and by 
Presbyterians in Scotland and Ireland. 
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Tue /rish Catholic has in a recent issue 
iven publicity to what is termed ‘‘ The 
Providential Proposal,” founded at a 
church in Genoa, where there are twelve 
altars, at each of which a daily mass is 
celebrated for the members, and the writer 
adds that the Pope has decreed that 
«whoever shall in:cribe their names and 
pay one shilling once in their lives shall 
enjoy the same benefi's as if they had 
caused the said twelve masses to be said 
daily, for all time, for their intentions.” 

The Pope has also granted that ‘‘ new 
porn babes’’ may have their names in- 
scribed, or even the names of ‘‘ departed 
friends or relatives,’’ in which case ‘‘ they 
also enjoy the same privileges after death 
as whilst living.” Similar privileges may 
be obtained at Lerius for another shilling, 
23,559 masses having been said at the 
latter place, ‘* in all of which the members 
participate.” 


THE Jesuirs —A pamphlet, published 
at Brussels, gives the following informa- 
tion respecting the ‘‘ Order of Jesus:’’ 
“The crder is divided into five great 
provinces: Italy, which includes Rome, 
Naples, Sicily, Turin and Venice, has 
1,558 Jesuits ; Germany, comprising Aus- 
tria, Hungary, Belgium and the Nether- 
lands Society, has 2,875 members; in 
France, comprising all French possessions 
abroad, 2,789; in Spain and Mexico, 
1,933; in England and the United States 
there are 1,894 Jesuits—being a total of 
11,058 Jesuits, priests and coadjutors in 
1882. The associates and the Jesuits of 
the ‘short robe’ are not comprised in 
. these statistics.” 


eee i a i 


Tue Hinpus have for so many ages, 


re and so universally, been habituated to 
Y ever religion from morality, and knowl- 
il edge from action, that the task of the 
ic Christian missionary is no easy one. 
i The one thing which we find generally 


f wanting among the Hindus, and which we 
¢ desiderate most of all, is a deep sense of 


hat personal sin and of its evil. This can, of 
se course, be only produced by the Holy 
- Spirit of God, but, so far as it depends on 
. human agency, it is the great aim of our 
een preaching, and the chief subject of our 
i prayers. This kind of preaching, how- 
Th tver, is by far the most difficult to attain. 
i tis so much easier to demolish Hinduism 
Lo than to produce faith in Christianity ; so 
oe much easier to teach an intellectual sys- 
aes tm of doctrine than to impart the prin- 
: in Wy (Ble of life eternal ; to gain the assent of 


the reason to truths aéouf sin and God, 

nto awaken godly purposes, and con- 
iaining love to the Heavenly Fathef§ 
that we need to be continually on the 
match not to drift away from dependence 
w the working of the Spirit, or from the 
implicity of the Gospel, to reliance upon 
_— arguments.— Gospel In Ail 
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CAREFULLY to examine whether he 
jittse others for their good to edification, 
in order to gain praise and popularity, 
tthe bounden duty of a Christian. 
































THE FRIENDS’ REVIEW 


OUR MANNER OF WORSHIP. 





The fitness and strength of any doctrine 
or theory depends upon its underlying 
truth. If there be not this truth in it, it 
will not stand the test of examination or 
of use. We believe that truth lies at the 
basis of all the essential doctrines held by 
our Society, and therefore we do not fear 
examination of them 


Take, for instance, our testimony for 
silence as an essential part for worship. 
Underlying this, is the truth that God 
speaks to the soul, and that we must ‘‘ be 
silent to the Lord ’”’ in order to hear His 
voice. The absence of stated arrange! 
ments has, for iis basis, the truth that the 
Lord Jesus Christ, as the Head of the 
Church, should be allowed to choose one 
and another to speak or to pray, or to 
take such other part in the service of the 
hour as He may direct at the time. 

Yet there are those who, while they 
admit the beauty of these theories, declare 
that Quaker methods are a failure, and 
that we must adopt those used by our 
brethren of other churches, We reply 
that when the Quaker methods have been 
really carried out they have not been a 
failure. ‘They have not been fairly tried 
in our generation. When the revival of 
life and interest began in our little church 
there was a natural reaction from some of 
the testimonies which had been held asa 
dead letter, and, in the desire tor some- 
thing new, the tendency has been tosweep 
away the old. 

To look to our Lord as the practical 
Head of a meeting does not mean that 
each meeting shall be conducted in any 
stereotyped way. As there is variety in 
nature, so will there be variety in the ways 
the Lord has of dealing with and working 
through us. A meeting of Christian work- 
ers will differ from a meeting for the in- 
gathering of souls to the Lord, or from a 
meeting composed largely of children. A 
worker must be so free that the Lord may 
teach him to adapt himself to circum- 
stances. But, through all, the same un- 
derlying principle will prevail. There 
will be liberty for the Lord to work as He 
will, throuzh Hisservants. In surrender- 
ing ourselves in this way, we are not only 
guided by great impressions, but our judg- 
ment and good sense are also under the 
divine control, and assist us in under- 
standing the voice of the Lord. 

Experience has not only proved this 
plan to be practicable, but shown that it 
has the great advantage of combining 
quietness with definiteness. Wherever 
the Spirit of the Lord is working mightily, 
there will be deep feeling. This must be 
manifested in some way. It seems to us 
that when we turn men’s minds to realize 
the presence of the Lord, seek to induce 
them to follow Him, not us, and, while 
encouraging the natural expression of feel- 
ing, endeavor to let the force of it be di- 
rected to lead us into a full surrender of 
the soul to the Lord, rather than into ex. 
citement, we are taking the most practical 
method of bringing souls into an experi- 
ence that will remain after the meetings 
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are over, for the experiences thus entered 
upon are received with understanding, 
hearts. —Jnterchange. 


= 


JOHN BRIGHT. 





William Robertson, in his book upon 
the ‘‘Life and Times of John Bright,’’ 
says of Bright’s personal appearance: 
‘* He may be described as robust of frame, 
five feet, nine inches in height, broad- 
chested, and of graceful deportment. His 
face broad and full, and decidedly Saxon 
his forehead high, expansive, and promi-— 
nent, bordered with venerable locks, sil- 
vered by time. Dark and heavy brows 
overhang his keen eyes, which are ofa ten- 
der blue, full of sweet gravity and won- 
derfully intellectual, which can flash fire 
or melt into tears, and captivate all who 
come within the sphere of their influence. 
When anim&ted during a speech, his 
comely Saxon features brighten into un- 
mistakable beauty. The whole has an 


| expression of fine intellectual dignity, 


candor, serenity, and lofty, gentlemanly 
repose. 

‘* Two things might have been said of 
Mr. Bright a few years ago with equal 
truth. First, that he was, perhaps, the 
most cordially hated man in the House of 
Commons ; and secondly, that he was the 
one who could most perfectly command 
its atlention. 


‘¢ First in the list of qualities to which 
this power-was due, we should naturally 
mention his charm of veice and manner. 
Ot these we need only say that Mr. 
Bright’s manner would probably be re- 
markable in any other assembly for its re- 
pose ; and even in so phlegmatic a body 
as the House of Commons, it does not rise 
above the average in energy of action. It 
is thus well calculated to give full play to 
an eloquence which rests in a singularly 
small degree upon any ambitious flights of 
imagination. His sentences are almost 
always short, and even stndiously simple 
in their construction. There are few meta- 
phors or apostrophes, and scarcely one of 
those passages which would be selected for 
declamation by schoolboys. In short, his 
oratory is of the Quaker variety, simple, 
masculine and hard-hitting; never flow- 
ery, or what is generally called rhetorical. 
Even where he rises to the highest flight 
he seems to feel the need of self-restraint 
most keenly. Take, for example, the tol- 
lowing instance of pathos, which pro- 
duced an extraordinary effect at the time. 
He was speaking of the disastrous Crimean 
campaign in 1855: . 


‘*¢Many homes,’ he says, ‘may be 
rendered desolate when the next news 
arrives. The angel of death has been 
abroad throughout the land ; you may al- 
most hear the beating of his wings. 


There is no one, as when the first-born 
were slain of old, to sprinkle with blood. 
the lintel and two side posts of our doors, 
that he may spare and pass on; he takes 
his victims from the castle of the noble, 
the mansion of the wealthy and the cot~- 
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tage of the poor and lowly, and it is on 
behalf of all these classes that I make this 
solemn appeal.’ 


‘¢ Or, again, those who heard the great 
speech which the delivered on the bill for 
suspending the Habeas Corpus act in Ire- 
land, in 1866, will remember the effect 
produced hy one or two single sentences. 
We may quote, for example, this : ‘I be- 
lieve that if the majority of the peoole of 
Ireland, fairly counted out, had their will, 
and if they had the power, they would un- 
moor the island from its fastenings in the 
deep and move it at least 2000 miles to 
the west.’ The humorous passages are 
equally indebted to this absence of unne 
cessary verb:age. Mr. Bright makes his 
point without boggling, with the certainty 
of hand of a practiced master, and passes 
on, as it were, unconsciously. Take, for 
instance, this neat thrust at Mr. Disraeli’s 
political charlatanism. A teeble remedy 
suggested by the Premier reminds him, he 
says, of an anecdote related by Addison. 
‘He (Addison) says that in his time there 
was a man who made a living by cheating 
the country people. He was not a Cabi- 
net Minister—he was only a mountebank — 
and he set up a stall and sold pills that 
were very good against an earthquake.’ 
Even Mr. Disraeli’s own party couid not 
but laugh at this delicate description of 
their leader.”’ 


‘“‘There may be men who dislike democ- 
racy, and who hate a republic ; there may 
be even those whose sympathies warm to- 
ward the slave oligarchy of the South. But 
of this I am certain, that only misrepre- 
sentation the most gross, or calumny the 
most wicked, can sever the tie which unites 
the great mass of this country with their 
friends and brethren beyond the Atlantic. 
Now, whether the Union will be restored 
or not, or the South achieve an unhonored 
independence or not, I know not; and I 
predict not. 
that in a few years, a very few years the 
20,000 000 of {free men in the North will 
be 30,000,000, or even 506,000,000—a 
population equal to or exceeding that of 
this kingdom. When that time comes, I 
pray that it may not be said among them 
that in the darkest hour of their country’s 
trials England, the land of their fathers, 
looked on with icy coldness and saw un- 
moved the perils and calamities of their 
children. As for me, I have but this to 
say: I am but one in this audience, and 
but one in the citizenship of this country, 
but if all other tongues are silenced, mine 
shall speak fur that policy which gives hope 
to the bondsman of the South, and which 
tends to generous thoughts and generous 
words and generous deeds between the two 
great nations who speak the English lan- 
guage, and from their origin are alike en 
titled to the English name.’’— Cincinnati 

Commercial Gazette. 


John Bright has been the lifelong friend 


of America and American institutions. 
During the civil war he stood almost alone 
amongst the leading men of England in 
his advocacy of the cause of the Union, 
and his speeches delivered on that subject 


But this I think 1 know— | 
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are the finest of all his oratorical achieve- 
ments. 

‘¢ The nation must now seize the sceptre 
which for the last 200 years has been 
wielded by a class,’’ said Mr. Bright, 
and I, as one of the nation, could not 
help responding enthusiastically to this 
patriotic appeal. 

The occasion of the speech was the 
election of Mr. Bright’s brother, Jacob, 
as a member for the city of Manchester. 


I had read nvany of his speeches before 
I had an opportunity of hearing him, and 
trom their style and contents, so robust 
and uncompromising, so full of concen- 
trated passion, so withering in their in- 
vective, so scornful and denunciatory to- 
wards all oppression and wrong, I ex- 
pected his oratory would be characterized 
by a singular energy and that his gesticula- 
tion would be ‘as forcible and expressive 
as his words. I was surprised to find, on 
the contrary, that his manner was remark- 
ably quiet, and that his gestures were very 
few, and those ot the simplest description. 
He relied almost entirely on the tones of 
his magnificent voice and their appropriate 
modulation for the adequate expression of 
those passages which were charged with 
peculiar emphasis or strong emotion. 


At this time he was one of the terrors 
of the English aristocracy, and had fre- 
quent cause to complain of the manner in 
which he was treated by the newspapers 
devoted to the interests of the ruling class, 
He was assailed constantly by the Zimes 
and other influential journals. 


Mr. Bright’s speeches in Parliament al- 
ways attracted a crowded gathering in the 
House of Commons. Whenever it was 
known that he was to speak every seat was 
quickly taken. Peers flocked into their 
special gallery from the gilded upper 
house, the ladies’ cage was crammed, and 
royal princes and princesses filled the seats 
specially reserved by the speaker fou their 
accommodation. 

His experience of official life was very 
slight, and though he was a member of 
three governments, formed at different 
times by Mr. Gladstone, he bore the yoke 
of offi.e always unwillingly, and had a 
positive dislike for the worry and respon- 
sibility which it involved. His name will 
not be remembered for efficient adminis- 
tiation in any department of the state, nor 
did he at any time take an active part in 
what may be termed the mechanical part 
of legislation. He will be remembered 
not for measures carried through Parlia- 
ment by himself, but for the measures 
which he compelled successive ministries 
to adopt and pass, such as the repeal of 
the corn laws, the extension of the fran 
chise, the reform of the law of land tenure 
and the establishment of religious equality 
in Ireland. 

Socially Mr. Bright was one of the most 
popular men in London. His handsome 
face was welcome wherever he chose to 
go, and his quiet, refined manners, added 
to the good taste and good sense of every- 
thing he said, won the hearts of all who 
came in contact with him. 


REVIEW 
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Mr. Bright has been a total abstainer 
during the greater part of his life. 


As to the relative importance of his 
great speeches, the one which he delivered 
in the House of Commons in 1856, whilethe 
Crimean war was in progress, is the best 
remembered in London, chiefly because of 
one beautiful image which he employed to 
move the sympathies of the House in favor 
of peace. 

Mr. Bright has been throughout his 
whole career a consistent advocate of the 
cause of peace. Acting on these prin. 
ciples he resigned office in Mr. Gladstone's 
government in 1882, on account of the 
bombardment of the forts of Alexandria 
by the English fleet. As I spoke and 
voted in the House on his side of the 
question, I had some conversation with 
him about it at the time, and. he took 
pains to explain to me, in extenuation of 
Mr. Gladstone’s action on that occasion, 
that Mr. Gladstone supported him in the 
cabinet as long as he could do so without 
destroying the government, and that he 
yielded only when he had to choose be- 
tween sanctioning some form of military 
operations in Egypt and the breaking up 
of his ministry, which would have meant 
the return of the Tories to power and a 
still more active prosecution of hostilities 
by them, against the Egyptian National 
party. 

His attitude on the home rule question 
marks rather the change which has come 
over Mr. Gladstone and the bulk of the 
Liberal party than any change in Mr. 
Bright, for since the demand for home 
rule was first made, in 1ts modern form, 
by the late Mr. Butt, he has been its 
avowed opponent. He was foremost in 
pointing out the wrongs of Ireland before 
even Mr. Gladstone gave any attention to 
that country, and he was the champion of 
Irish rights when Mr. Parnell and his col 
leagues were in swaddling clothes ; but he 
always held that those wrongs might be 
redressed and those rights vindicated in 
the Parliament of the United Kingdom. 


O'Connor POWER. 


—  —— 


Ir WILL BE gratifying to students of 
science in this country to know that the 
Cuvier Prize of the French Academy of 
Sciences, which is awarded triennially for 
the most important researches in the do- 
main of general natural history and geol- 
ogy, and which has associated with tt, 
among others, the names of Von Bier, 
Bhrenberg, Richard Owen, Agassiz, and 
Heer, has been this year decreed to the 
distinguished president of the Academy of 
Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, Professor 
Joseph Leidy. Following closely upoa 
the award to the same scientist of the 
Lyell Medal of the Geological Society of 
London, and of the Walker Grand Prise 
of the Boston Society of Natural History, 
this recognition is a just tribute to the 
worth of one who has, with a degree 0 
modesty uncommon to men of such efill- 
nence, kept himself well in the backgr 
among aspirants for fame and honors. 
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A SOLDIER AND A CHRISTIAN. 





That the above caption expresses a fact, 
none can seriously doubt, who were con- 
yersant with the character and conduct of 
persons who were members of the army 
and did their military duty during our civil 
war. Their conversation distinguished for 
purity and occasional spirituality ; their 
upright lives, self-denying and devoted to 
the good of others; their frequent and 
fervent prayers ; the object for which they 
became soldiers—viz., the preservation of 
acountry which embodied the hopes of 
mankind as to liberty ; the purification of 
that country by purging it of the moral 
wrong of slavery —such a character and 
such motives are not apt to control un- 
christian men. 

Other armies have contained officers 
and soldiers of like character. Havelock 
in India, Vicars in the Crimea, are shining 
and conspicuous examples of this. It was 
the memoir of the latter that led an officer 
of our army to Christ in 1857. 

The writer read the book at that time 
and sent it to this military friend. To-day 
he has re-read portions of it. His eyes were 
opened to the nature of war on the battle- 
field, and in the camps and hospitals of 
1861-5. He cannot now read without a 
shudder that Vicars killed two Russians 
and was shot by the third while endeavor- 
ing to kill him. The war in which he was 
engaged is defended by but few English 
Christians to day. ‘ : ‘ ‘ 

Who was the ‘‘ Russian” killed by 
Hedley Vicars? He wasa man. He was 
in no sense a personal enemy of his slayer. 
He was only a very little wheel in a vast 
machine, made up of redoubts, guns and 
men. The machine was put in motion by 
the breath of some General. This part of 
it happened to be on one spot performing 
its part in a ‘* movement.’’ Vicars wasa 
little wheel in a great machine that by 
Lord Raglan happened to be placed oppo- 
site. The two collided. They broke and 
maimed and destroyed each other. But 
these littke parts of machines were men. 
They had souls. They were thinking, feel- 
ing, responsible beings. They were taken 
up and hurled at each other. Fury ac- 
celerated their motion and gave bloody 
efficacy to their efforts. Two Russian men 
ate forced to yield life which God alone 
tan give. They were probably ignor- 
ant, angry, superstitious. But Tolstoi 
teaches us to love and pity Russians. Pos- 
sibly they had never heard that Jesus 
Christ is a friend and the Holy Spirit 
makes mem morally new. They were sin- 
hers to be saved. Unrepentant, angry for 
they knew not what, doing that which 
tducation had taught them was a duty to 
the Czar of Russia and God, they die. 
The Christian Captain Vicars, lately from 

is knees, with the divine promises in his 
mind and prayer upon his lips, doing what 
seemed to him duty to his Queen and 
Country, killed them. Had he died with- 
out killing, he would have been in this like 
one who was crucified amid jeers and 
Curses. But unlike his Master, he raised 


bloody with one death into another heart. 
We do not say hedid not go to heaven. 
Nor do we know what a merciful God did 
for the Russians the British Christian 
slew, but it was a killing and a dying un- 
like that of Christ. It was an unchristian 
and anti christian mode of dying. Senti- 
ments “of duty and loyalty, sweet and 
precious as possible, cannot perfume with 
an odor of true sanctity, the muddy, 
bloody trench, the air polluted with 
strange oaths and reeking with the hot 
breath of human passion, the hand and 
heart engaged in nothing but killing. 

Yet, a man may be a soldier and a 
Christian. Our grandfathers were Chris- 
tians and sold rum. Our Southern breth- 
ren were Christiansand held slaves. John 
Newton was a Christian and a slave trader. 
Christians are covetous, proud and inten - 
sely selfish. But in so far as they are 
covetous, proud and selfish, they are un- 
like Christ. They are so much less Chris- 
tians.— American Advocate of Peace. 


~o 


SOCIETY INTELLIGENCE. 


HEnry STANLEY NEwMAN, after almost 
continuous religious service in different 
parts of this country for several months, 
finds it necessary to take a period of rest. 
He is about to sail, First mo. 9, for Eng- 
land, hoping to return to America in 
Fourth mo. or Fifth mo. next. Very many 
prayers will ascend for his preservation 
and recuperation, so that he may be able 
to resume and complete his very acceptable 
and valuable labors in our different Yearly 
Meetings, several of which he has not yet 
visited. 


WILLIAM Jacoss and wife, of Newport, 
R. I., and Jesse W. Wilmore, of Kansas, 
visited meetings in Philadelphia and its 
neighborhood near the end of Twelfth 
mo. : being present at Germantown meet- 
ing on First-day, Twelfth mo. 30. J. W. 
Wilmore is expecting to continue engaged 
in service for a month or more in the 
State of New York. 


PuBLic MEETINGS continue to be held 
somewhat frequently by appointment of 
the Philadelphia Yearly Meeting’s Com- 
mittee, in various places in Eastern Penn- 
sylvania and New Jersey. They are usu- 
ally well attended, many being present 
who are not members with Friends, and 
much appreciation of the meetings is shown 
by those amongst whom they are held. 


WILLIAM PENN’s Grave.—To the Editor 
of the Public Ledger, Philadelphia, U. S. 
A.: Your paper of the 25th October has 
been sent to me, and my attention has 
been drawn to an account therein of the 
proceedings of the Bi Centennial Club 
having reference to the grave of William 
Penn at Jordans, in England. 

As one of the Trustees for the Meeting 
House and Burial Grounds, I am desirous 
to remove an incorrect impression which 
will have been made by the utterances of 
two gentlemen present on the occasion r 

ferred to. ° 

Mr. Daniel Sutter pave some account of 






























the difficulty he experienced in finding the 
locality, and proceeded to say that when 
he finally arrived at the place he found the 
surroundings dreary and dilapidated. He 
further believed that the time was not dis- 
tant when the old graveyard would be 
abandoned and sold, and he concluded by 
proposing that a suitable block of marble 
or granite should be placed over the re- 
mains of William Penn. 

To this Dr. Levick added that the Soci- 
ety of Friends (in England) was growing 
less and less in numbers, and infers that in 
a few years it would cease to be known as 
a distinctive body. 

In reply, allow me to say that Jordans 
Burial Ground is situated in one of the 
most delightfully rural spots to be found 
in England, embosomed in luxuriant 
foliage, and, on a fine day in spring, sum- 
mer or autumn, it has anything but a 
dreary aspect. 

Neither is it correct to say that it is di- 
lapidated. The Trustees spare no expense 
in maintaining the building and fences in 
a good and substantial state of repair, and 
this fact can be testified to by many mem- 
bers of the Society-of Friends from Amer- 
ica, who have visited Jordans, Among 
these I may give the names of .Francis T. 
King, of Baltimore, and Charles F. Coffin, 
of Chicago (late of Richmond, Indiana), 
the latter of whom was there in June of the 
present year. 

The assertion of Dr. Levick is contrary 
to fact, statistical returns proving that 
membership in the Society of Friends in 
England has shown a progressive increase 
for some years past, and there has never 
been a time during the last ceptury when 
sO many among the masses of the popula- 
tion have been brought under its influ- 
ence. 

It has not been the practice of the Soci- 
ety of Friends to erect elaborate monu- 
mental tombstones. We believe William 
Penn would have been one of the first to 
have objected to such a memorial in his 
own case. His place of burial was selected 
by himself, and for many years a plan of 
the graveyard was the only clue to the spot 
where the remains of himself and family 
were laid. About thirty years since the 
Trustees placed small head-stones bearing 
the names of the deceased and the date of 
burial, and this simple record they believed 
to be 1m strict accordance with the unos- 
tentatious character of William Penn. 

In conclusion I may say that the Trus- 
tees have never entertained the idea of 
selling or abandoning the property. They 
feel a deep interest in it, and cherish the 
memory of the illustrious dead who are 
there interred. 

I am, respectfully, 
RICHARD LITTLEBOY. 
Newport Pagnell, England, Dec. 17, 1888. 








A SUFFERER said, after six years of pain 


and confinement to her bed: ‘I longed 
to go to heaven, that I might be happy, 
but the Lord has brought heaven down to 
my bed ; for I am so happy, so full of His 
presence.”’ 
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FRIENDS’ QUARTERLY EXAMINER.—— 
Ernest Evans’ article on Quakerism, in 
the number for Tenth mo., was written 
nearly two years ago. It contains pas- 
sages of much interest, as bearing on dis- 
cussions which have become in some places 
intensified since then. Some sentences 
are well worth quoting: 


‘The raison d’éire of the Society is 
shown by its name. In a day when the- 
ology had made of God a far-off, awful, 
incomprehensible Being, rather than a 
felt Presence, and a living, quickening 
Influence, George Fox and the early 
Friends tried to revive the earnest, in- 
tensely realistic faith of the early Church. 
Their effort was but an outcome of the 
great Reformation and of the Puritan 
movement, which had as its greatest and 
highest aim ‘to bring God nearer to a 
faithless world.’ And to the Quakers it 
seemed that this was to be done by—- 










‘ Looking with less of awe and more of love 
To His high throne above ; 

And see no dazzling brightness as of old, 
No kingly splendor cold, 

But the sweet Presence of a heavenly Friend,’ 


‘‘And so, as Friends of God, they 
linked themselves into a Society and began 
their work. 

‘‘The guiding spirit of Quakerism is 
the absence of any human mediator be- 
tween God and man. They were at one 
with the Reformers and Puritans in their 
dislike of Priests and of Priestcraft; but 
they fancied that their Puritan friends, in 
the substitution of a distinct class of Pres 
byters and Ministers, were only setting up 
another evil as paralyzing in its effects as 
the one they pulled down. Nor do the 
Friends of to-day consider they were 
wrong. On the contrary, they think many 
Nonconformist Churches are as priest- 
ridden in their way, as any Anglican or 
even Roman Church, and their testimony 
against the one-man system of preaching, 
and their abhorrence of any human inter- 
vention between the soul of man and his 
God, are as much needed now as in those 
earlier days. 1 think it will be admitted 
that this view is but the logical outcome 
of the idea of Godas a Friend of each 
soul; and ail the peculiarities of the So- 

ciety of Friends which single them out in 
so marked a manner from other religious 
bodies may, I think, be traced to this 
fundamental doctrine. Thus, there is no 
paid ministry in the Society of Friends, 
nor is there any class set apart as pastors 
of the flock, whose duty it is to look after 
the spiritual welfare of the members. 
Friends do not believe in doing duty by 
proxy, and the paying of asum to another 
person to do that work of Christian charity 
is a deréliction of duty they cannot sanc- 
tion. Such a system paralyzes individual 
effort. One can easily give one’s shilling 
or one’s guinea to shift one’s responsibil- 
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ity in the matter on to another’s shoul- 
der, but the duty is then shirked, not 
done, and the blessing of duty honestly 
performed is lost. They-regard, as Peier 
did, every individual as part of the spirit- 
ual house, the holy and royal priesthood. 
This increase of responsibility in the indi- 
vidual, acts powerfully on the whole. Let 
it not be thought that, if needful, money 
is grudged for purposes of confirming the 
Churches. Any Friend, who feels it his 
or her duty to visit and strengthen the 
flock, is encouraged to do so, and the ex- 
penses are defrayed by the body if re- 
quired. But on entering a Friends’ meet- 
ing-house you look in vain tor the pulpit 
and the minister, and the ‘service’ is 
conducted by members of the congrega- 
tion. 

‘© Any pre-arranged liturgy or even 
regular prayers at stated times is avoided 
by the Quaker. The meeting opens with 
a solemn silence, when there is an oppor- 
tunity for real communion between a soul 
and its God. The plan of crowding prayer 
and praise into every minute of a ‘ser- 
vice’ is so wide spread, as to cause little 
comment, but to a Quaker it is only too 
apparent. I may say, personally, the 
only time of real worship to me in a 
church or chapel, is the short period of 
silence at the close of the service,—a _pe- 
riod often conspicuous by its absence in 
dissenting chapels, and in churches inter- 
fered with by an officious verger noisily 
banging a door, or an enthusiastic orzan- 
ist bursting into a voluntary ! 

‘* The value of silence has yet to be 

learned. Truly very often it is golden, 
while speech is but silvern. Hear how the 
solemn silence of a Quakers’ meeting 
affected Charles Lamb: ‘ More frequently 
the meeting is broken up without a word 
having been spoken. But the mind has 
been fed. You go away with a sermon 
not made with hards. You have been in 
the milder caverns of Trophonius; or, as 
in sume den, where that fiercest and sava- 
gest of all wild creatures, the /ongue, that 
unruly member has strangely lain tied up 
and captive. You have bathed with still- 
ness. O, when the spirit is sore fretted, 
even tired to sickness of the janglings and 
nonsense-noises of the world, what a balm 
and a solace it is to go and seat yourself 
for a quiet half-hour upon some undis- 
puted corner of a bench, among the gentle 
Quakers !’ All pre-arranged ritual of hynn 
and prayer is absent. A meeting may be 
without any uttered word from beginning 
to close, and many such meeting is as real 
a meeting for worship as any more noisy 
gathering. On the other hand, there may 
be but little silence, prayer and preach- 
ing, and even singing, though this last, 
while by no means contrary to principle, 
is, shall I say, not according to the tradi- 
tion of the elders, may follow each other 
in quick succession.” 

** Of course the Quaker has nothing to 
do with Baptism or the Sacrament. These 
external signs serve but to take the mind 
off the real truths they clothe ; nay more, 
are too often actually put in substitution 
for them. And yet, perhaps, no one more 


[First mo, 





than a Quaker feels the reality of the new 
Birth or the efficacy of the true spiritual 
communion.”’ 


‘* Let none say the events of life suffer 


in impressiveness by this absence of form, 
Have you ever attended a Quaker wed- 
ding? Is not the marriage ceremony be. 
fore the whole meeting, without the inter. 
vention of priest or parson, as solemn and 
impressive, nay three times more so, than 
the form and monotony of a more pomp. 
ous ritual ? 
a Quaker’s grave? Are not the solemn 
silence, the earnest exhortation, the spo- 
ken sympathy, the pathetic prayer, infi- 
nitely more touching and impressive than 
the pre-arranged form of words, however 
beautiful in themselves, of the Church 
Burial Service ?” 


Have you ever stood beside 


‘¢ The Society has undergone that pro- 


cess of crystallizition so well depicted 
last term in this room by the author of a 
paper on ‘ Cant,’ and it has proved even 
the absence of ritual may breed formalism. 
A formalism in worship is naturally fol. 
lowed by a dullness of spiritual life. Then, 
too, the Society has learned the truth of 
Christ’s words, ‘ Woe unto you when all 
men shall speak well of you.’ 
healthy influence of trial and of persecu- 
tion, Quakerism flourished and blossomed 
and bore abundant fruit. 
ervating influence of the world’s false 
smile, we have lost mnch of our simple 


Under the 


Under the en- 


earnestness, our enthusiasm for good, our 
willingness to fight for God. — In its place 
we have an increase of supineness, a sel- 
fish longing for ease and luxury, a prefer- 
ence for deputing the fighting toa stronger 
brother. With this loss of individual re 
sponsibility as I hinted earlier on, goes 
the whole essence of Quakerism. There 
follows a tendency to rely on human me- 


-diation—to hold our teachers very much 


as pastors, to look to them 4lone for in- 
struction, to worship the Bible in place of 
Him whom it reveals, then to demand a 
formulated creed, and in the attempt to 
quiet our own consciences, to accuse all 
who do not see eye to eye with ys as het- 
erodox or rationalistic. If this spirit 
gains the upper hand, it will assuredly be 
the death-blow of Quakerism ; but I trust 
it will not prevail. There are not wanting 
signs that this crystallization period is 
passing ; and if so, I for one, firmly be- 
lieve the living power of Quakerism is not 
yet gone.” 

‘* To accuse all who do not see eye [0 
eye with us as heterodox or rationalistic” 
may well be warned against. Og the other 
hand, abundant reason has been shown in 
this country, and of late alsoin England, for 
apprehension of a real rationalism, which 
calls itself spiritual par excellence ; dept 
ciating the Bible and minimizing its value 
because of ‘‘ universal inner light ;” which, 
on such a plane, may easily be the light 
of self-asserting reason, rather than of Di 
vine revelation. 

Dr. Thomas Chase’s article on «The 
Superior Precision of the Revised Versio® 
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of the Bible”’ is brief, but instructive. It 
dwells especially on some passages in the 
Richmond Declaration of Faith, in which 
the revised translation is without hesitation 
adopted. The following statement is es- 
pecially interesting : 

‘The beautiful word ‘ Comforter,’ as 
a title of the Holy Spirit, has become so 
dear to the Christian heart, that one can. 
not recommend its disuse ; but it is well to 
remember that the Greek term thus trans- 
lated, has a stronger meaning than that 
we now attribute to Comforter, and im- 
plies a helper, a strengthener. King 
ames’s translators probably regarded the 
English word (which is derived from the 
Jate-Latin verb con/ortare, from con and 
fortis), as signifying the bringer of help 
and support, the strengthener, the en 
courager.”’ 

‘An Old Letter,’”’ written during the 
civil war in England in 1745, by Thomas 
Savage, is cited by Rachel Baynes, as 
giving a very graphic account of a portion 
of the conflict, and the remarkable preser- 
vation of some Friends under circum- 
stances of imminent peril. 

D. Pierson contributes a poem, entitled 
“Thoughts for the Aged.’’ ‘* The Po- 
ems of Miss Christina Rossetti” are re- 
viewed at length by Edward Marsh. 
Richard Westlake describes his experiences 
during ‘‘A Tour in the Highlands.” 
Then follows an essay on ‘* Our Mission,” 
by Edward Grubb; to which attention 
will be called in our next number. The 
amount of space given in these columns 
to citations from the Quarterly Examiner 
may seem somewhat large; but, having 
the interest and advantage of our readers 
in view, their presentation of ‘live is- 
sues '’ appears to us to be well in place. 





SEALED ORDERS. 





Out she swung from her moorings 
And over the harbor bar; 

As the moon was slowly rising 
She faded from sight afar, 

And we traced her gleaming canvas 
By the twinkling evening star. 


None knew the port she sailed for, 
Nor whither her cruise would be ; 
Her future course was shrouded 
In silence and mystery ; 
he was sailing beneath sealed orders, 
To be opened out at sea. 


Some sou/s cut off from moorings 
Go sailing into the night, 
arkness before and around them, 
With scarce a glimmer of light. 
ey are acting ’neath sealed orders, 
And sailing by faith, not sight. 


Keeping the line of duty 
rough good and evil report 
ey shall ride all storms out safely, 
Be the voyage long or short, 
For the ship that carries God's orders 
Shall anchor at last in port. 
Selected, HELEN CHAUNCEY. 


Lesson iv. 


Capernaum after some days. 
healing of the leper, Jesus was for a time 
obliged to withdraw himself. 
16, we read that, ‘‘ He withdrew himself 
into the wilderness and prayed.’’ Though 
outward circumstances (the disobedience 
of the healed leper) interfered for a time 
with His public work, nothing could stop 
that great work of prayer to His Father, 
which formed so important a part of His 
ministry. 
noised that he was in the house. 
‘at home,’ 
Matt. ix. 1 speaks of Capernaum as ‘‘ His 
own city,’’ and it is clear that there was 
some house there where He was accus- 
tomed to mike His home. 





THE INTERNATIONAL LESSON. 





FIRST QUARTER. 
First month 27th, 1889. 


FORGIVENESS AND HEALING. 
Mark ii, 1-12. 
Parallel accounts Matt. ix. 2-8; Luke v. 17-26. 


Gotpen Text.—Who forgiveth all thine iniquities ; 


who healeth all thy diseases.—Ps, ciii. 3. 


Mark ii. 1. And again he entered into 


After the 


In Luke v. 


(Luke xviii. 1.) And it was 
Greek, 
probably at Peter’s house. 


2. And straightway many were gather- 


ed together. Luke v. 17 tells us that there 
were present Pharisees and doctors of the 
law from all parts of Galilee, Judea and 
Jerusalem, showing how widespread the 
interest in the new teacher already was. 
The feeling of these rabbis was one of 
suspicion, as is shown by the events which 


immediately followzd. Read Luke v. 30, 
&c.; vi. 2 and 7. Luke adds that on the 
present occasion ‘‘ The power of the Lord 
was present to heal them.’’ ‘The healing 
power of Christ, seems on two occasions 
(Luke iv. 18 and vi. 17) to have been 
offered in an especial manner to His au- 
dience, and it is singular that neither time 
did anyone of them come forward to 
clajm it. ‘The first was to the people of 
His own town of Nazareth, the second to 
those in His own city of Capernaum. 
See John i. 11; also read Luke iv. 25, 27. 
Christ expressly tells us that there were 
many widows in Israel in the days of 
Elijah and many lepers in the days of 
Elisha, and doubtless there were many 
amongst those Pharisees and doctors of 
the law who needed his healing power as 
sorely as did the poor paralytic. Why 
then were they not healed ? Because they 
were unconscious of their need; or else 
ignorant of Christ’s power. TZhere was 
no room to receive them, no not so much 
as about the door. ‘The house was prob- 
ably built around an inner court, ‘‘ the 
door’’ being the arched entrance from 
the street to it. 

3 And they com: unto him, bringing 
one sick of the palsy. The power that was 
present was, however, to find one outlet. 
One poor man, too helpless even to come 
himself, is carried on his bed by his four 
persevering friends. 

4. And when they could not come nigh 
unto him, &c. Luke says that *‘ they 
sought means to bring Him in,”’ indicat. 
ing considerable thought and effort. We 
might naturally ask, why not wait till 
Jesus came out? Because they were too 





thoroughly in earnest to be stopped by 
trifles. Note, that it is worth a great 
effort to bring our needy friends to an 
assembly where the power of the Lord is 
present to heal. Zhey uncovered the roof 
where he wis. Doubtless the rouf of the 
inner court ; such roofs were flat ; ** made 
of mortar or mud, or of a mixture of both, 
resting upon light beams.’’—Prof. /saac 
Hall. And when they had broken it up. 
Greek, ‘* when they had dug through it.’’ 
They let down the bed. The bed was no 
doubt either a small mattress or a well 
wadded quilt. 

5. When Jesus saw their faith. See 
Matt. ix. 2 and Luke vi. 20. ‘‘ The for- 
giveness of the man’s sins is by all of the 
narrators connected with the faith of his 
friends.’’—MacDunald. What encourage- 
ment is here in working for souls. See 
Mark ix. 23. Son thy sins be forgiven 
thee. Compare Luke vii. 47. Whether 
the man’s sickness was the result of sin, 
we do not know, but at any rate Christ 
knew that the worst need of his soul was 
forgiveness, Perhaps his sense of sin had 
so shut out God from him that he had 
come to consider himself as one accursed 
of God.’ For us the wonderful teaching 
of this lesson consists in the para'lel which 
Christ draws between the healing of the 
disease and the forgiving of the sin, thus 
showing us what God’s forgiveness means. 

6. Certain of the scribes sitting there, 
and reasoning in their hearts. ‘*The 
Lord saw the reasonings of the scribes, 
jnst as He had seen the faith of the bearers 
and the peniteace of him whom they 
bore.”’—Stier. See John ii. 24, 25. 

7.. Why doth this man thus speak blas- 
phemies ? Rev. ver., “Why doth this 
man thus speak ? he blasphemeth.”” The 
word translated, d/uspheme, primarily sig- 
nified to speak evil, slander; and in its 
scriptural application to God, to speak 
irreverently, impiously, to or of Him; 
also to arrogate to one’s self what is the 
prerogative of God.—Clark. Who can 
forgive sins but God only? Their reason- 
ing was right, for only he against whom 
the offence has been committed can for- 
give it. Sin is an offence against God 
and He alone can forgive it. Besides, as 
Jesus went on to show them ; forgiveness 
implies cleansing even as healing involves 
removal of the disease. This is a radical 
change in the soul such as only God can 
effect. Neh. ix. 14; Is. lviii. 13. 

8 He said unto them, why reason ye 
these things in your hearts? His insight 
into their thoughts was a proof of His 
divinity, if they would have accepted it. 

\ 9. Whether is it easier to say to the sick 
of the palsy. Not, which is easier, to for- 
give sin, or to heal disease, but, which 
power is easier to c/aim. The first is un- 
doubtedly the easiest to claim, because it is 
incapable of external proof, therefore He 
will now put the second to the test and by 
proving that He has that power will es 
tablish His claim to the first; or, as 
MacDonald says, ‘‘ He who could say to 
aman, by the eternal law suffering the 
consequences of sin: ‘Be whole, well, 
strong, suffer no more,’ must have the 
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right to pronounce his forgiveness; else 
there was another than God who could 
cure with a word the man whom his 
Maker had afflicted.’’ Matt. ix. 5. 

10. But that ye may know that the Son 
of man hath power on earth to forgive 
sins. Matt. i. 21; Acts v. 31; Col. ii. 
13, 14. He saith to the sick of the palsy. 
The term, paralysis, was applied by the 
ancients to several diseases, including not 
only ordinary paralysis, and shaking palsy, 
of which, Matt. viii. 6, is perhaps a case, 
but also catalepsy and tetanus, #. ¢., 
cramps and lock-jaw. The present case 
would seem to have been one of ordinary 
paralysis. The man was completely help- 
less, but his mind appears to have remain- 
ed clear. 

11. J say unto thee, arise. In order to 
obey this order a radical change must 
take place in the motor nerves, a change 
probably amounting to an actual creation 
of new nerve tissue. Yet the command 
carried with it the power, and the man 
whose soul had already felt the creating 
touch of Christ was now to feel the same 
power in his diseaced body. He arose, 
took up his mattress bed and walked away 
to his home; a new man, made over, 
body and soul. 

12. Zhey were all amazed and glorified 
God. Luke tells us that the man also 
glorified God. It seems almost as if the 
Pharisees and doctors accepted the wond- 
erful proof, at least we are not told of 
their raising any objections at the time. 


PRACTICAL THOUGHTS. 


t. When souls are not saved it is be- 
cause they refuse the offered salvation. 

2. Bringing our friends to Christ. ‘It 
took four men to bring one man to Christ ; 
but if four men are needed, let four men 
take hold and do it. ‘The last thing in 
the world to scrimp on is bringing souls 
to a hope of salvation. You are less than 
the fourth of a Christian if you are not 
willing to be one of four to bring a palsied 
one to the presence of Jesus.”—H. C. 7. 

3- Dwell upon Christ’s power of read- 
ing the thoughts and knowing the needs of 
the heart. He recognizes the needy and. 
seeking soul and knows also the objections 
and difficulties of the unbelieving. 

4. Forgiveness means the removal of 
soul-pavalysis. It is the removal of the 
disease of sin. The forgiven soul is a 
healthy soul. 

5. Withevery command of Christ comes 
the power to obey it. 

6. The Son of man has power on earth 
to forgive sins. 


—_—_— = 


IF thou owest thy whole self to thy God 
for thy creation, what hast thou left to pay 
for thy redemption, that was not so cheap 
as thy creation? In thy creation He gave 
thee thy self, and by thy self to Him; in 
thy redemption He gave himself to thee, 
and through Him restored thee to thy self; 
thou art given and restored: now what 
owest thou unto thy God? if thou hast 
paid all thy debts, give Him the surplus- 
age, and thou hast merited.— Enchiriaion. 
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BERTRAM, THE PRINCE: An Idyl. Printed 
for the Author; Philadelphia, 1888. 
Pp. 23 


This poem is written with mvch taste, 
feeling and strength. It consists of a 
tale of the times of the Middle Ages, and 
its theme is the love of two twin brothers, 
and how their love, rightly directed, was 
made to prove a blessing to the kingdom. 
It is to be wished that the author’s name 
had been given; there is no reason from 
the merits of the poem why it should have 
been withheld. 

It opens with the account of the good 
old king, being childless in his old age. 
At the advice of his dying queen, he sends 
a trusted matron to search his realm ‘‘ to 
find its fairest flower of infancy’’ to be 
his heir. 


“ A gracious matron on that errand went, 
One wearing so much sunshine in her face 
That every babe would leap into her arms, 
Knowing her bosom would be perfect rest.” 


She finds two twins, so much alike that 
their parents had given them the same 
name, Bertram, and she is so struck with 
their rema:kable beauty that she, with the 
consent of their mother, takes one of 
them to the king. They grow up in entire 
ignorance of each other, till one day, 
about twenty years after, when Bertram, 
the prince, is bathing in the surf, he is 
overpowered by the waves, and is about 
to drown, when he is rescued by the cap- 
tain of a fishing boat, who proves to be 
his brother. There is mutual recognition, 
though they keep the fact of it secret from 
all but his partner, who is on the boat. 
The rest of the poem, which is divided 
into seven parts, is taker up with the 
efforts of the prince to aid his brother and 
to introduce him into ‘court life. The 
brother in his turn is the means of saving 
him from assassination. he characters 
of both are well drawn. After the death 
of the king, Bertram, the prince, succeeds 
to the throne, and makes his brother his 
almoner. The story is prettily told, nor 
does the somewhat improbable character 
of it detract from its interest, and its chief 
fault is the rather unusual one of being 
too short. This causes some rather abrupt 
transitions, and in one or two places gives 
rise to ambiguity in the meaning. This 
last applies specially to Part III, where the 
brothers change places. The interest is 
well sustained throughout. There are 
other characters of imporiance in the 
poem, whom there is not space to mention. 
The following describes the Prince’s 
thoughts after returning to the palace, 
after having been rescued from drowning 
by his brother : 
“Days came and passed. 
in-his palace, 
His royal guest departed, sat alone. 
Closing his eyes, a dream of memory 
Bore him, through all the years of pampered 
youth, 
Back to his home, beside the sea-wasted crag. 
A mother’s bosom softly rose and fell 
Beneath his cheek. A stalwart father’s arm 
Lifted him to the deck, and taught his hands 
To clasp the ropes. How sweet the salt sea 
breeze ! 


Prince Bertram 


| First mo, 


Sweet his scant bread, after long fast anq 
cold. ’ 

Sweetest, night’s rest, uncumbered by the 
weight 

Of hanging curtains; breathing frosty air, 

Or summer zephyrs, by no walls shut out!” 


The following are some of the more 
striking passages : 


“A crowded hamlet near received their 
steps, 
There, toil and poverty, through years by- 
one, 
Had razed all beauty from the trodden 
earth; 
Filled full of noxious vapors the dank air, 
And with foul smoke, half shut out sun and 
stars,” 


“ There, just to live, was all hard gruesome 
hands, 

Sad eyes and fainting hearts, could make 
their own. 


Mothers with children burthened, not con. 
soled, 


Shed fewer tears for early death than life,” 


Again. 
“ H@ is most rich 


Whose bounteous harvest fills most hungry 
mouths; 


Their thankful love his banquet’s rarest 
wine,” 


As a result of Bertram’s reign we read: 


“Hard hands gentle grew, 
Dim eyes were bright, sweet childhood’s 
laughter rang, 
Where once had grovel’d stolid misery, 
Hunger and Filth and Crime, grim house- 
hold gods, 
Warring to see who first should let in Death.” 


The poem, after showing how the young 
king and his queen, and their brother, were 
united in their efforts to raise their people, 
closes thus, showing finely how men do 
not need war in order to be brave and 
strong : 


“Enough, in surging billows, earthquake 
crash, 

Red teeth in jungles, vipers under foot, _ 

Whirlwind and tempest, flame and pesti- 
lence, 

To sate all thirst for peril in the strong, 

To stir brave souls with most heroic strife. 

Come back, with all thy glory, Chivalry, 

Thy lance unstained by any brother's blood. 

Power, be the privilege of largest help; 

Wealth, an unhoarded treasury of love; 

Knowledge, God's gift of light to spread 
abroad. 

So will earth’s crowns grow pale, and all 
adore 

One Kingliest diadem, Christ's crown of 
thorns,”’ 


. . 


a 


WE HOLD that this phrase, ‘‘one bap- 
tism’’ is restrictive, as well as declarative 
of a glorious truth. If there is one Lord, 
there is but one; if there is one faith, 
there is no other faith that has any rela- 
tion to the Christian’s present or future 
life, in Christ or in glory. And if there 
is ‘one baptism,” there is, therefore, but 
one, in the Christian system, and that one 
is the all essential, indispensable and un- 
exceptionable baptism—the baptism that 
purifies, the baptism that saves.—/rom 4 
paper read before the - Illinois Central 
Congregational Association, 1870. 
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TEMPERANCE NOTES. 





Tue New York Marine Journat, ina 
timely article, ‘‘ The Bar at Sea,’ calls 
ublic attention to the urgent need of 
temperance reform on board our first-class 
foreign steamers. It says: ‘‘ The receipts 
of the bar on a first class steamer out of 
this port for Europe will amount, it is 
said, to three or four thousand dollars 
every trip. This will give some idea of 
the amount of drinking done in the week 
the ship is at sea by the passengers. There 
is too much of a disposition to make the 
voyage a spree, if not a drunken be- 
bauch.’? It adds: ‘‘ Whether it is the 
enforced idleness of the trip, or the ‘ out- 
for-a holiday feeling,’ it is hard to say, 
but there 1s no doubt about it that drink- 
ing to excess is the one dissipation at sea 
that needs restraint. Gambling is bad 
enough, but the spectacle of a majority of 
the men on board more or less ‘full’ is 
fast becoming a nuisance to quiet people 
who loathe drunkenness and cannot es- 
cape the sight of it at sea.” 


A STRIKING ‘‘contrast’’ of the oppor- 
tunities offerrd to young men by the 
Young Men’s Christian Association and 
by the saloon is given, in parallel col- 
umns, in a recent number of the Associa- 
tion Chronicler, published by the Young 
Men’s Christian Association of Minneap 
olis. These opportunities are presented 
under the heads of ‘‘ mental,’’ ‘‘ moral,” 
“ physical,’’ ‘*social,’’ and ‘* spiritual.’ 
For the ‘‘ mental,’ the Y. M. C. A. 
offers: ‘* evening educational classes,’’ 
“library,” ‘* reading-room,” ‘ lectures,’’ 
and ‘* medical talks.’? The saloon offers, 
in contrast: ‘‘ card tables,’’ ‘* vile litera- 
ture,’’ ‘*smutty yarns,” and ‘* profane 
language.””’ The moral, physical, social, 
and spiritual contrasts are quite as marked. 
The opportunities provided by the Y. M. 
C. A. cost the young man two dollars a 
year, or less than one cent a day: those 
of the saloon cost him his inheritance from 
his parents, what he can earn, and what 
he can steal,—and all that the saloon- 
keeper may grow rich. Fortunate indeed 
isthe young man who casts his lot with 
the Young Men’s Christian Association 
rather than with the saloon. The one is 
elevating and ennobling in thought and 
conduct ; the other tends to degradation 
of thought and conduct; the other tends 
to degradation of mind and body, and 
imperils the soul here and hereafter.— 
Nat. Temperance Advocate. 


NATURAL STIMULANTS —The New York 
Medical Record, under the head of ‘‘ Nat- 
ural Stimulants,’’ says : 


“Milk heated to much above roo deg. 
Fahrenheit loses for a time a degree of its 
sweetness and density. No one who, fa- 
tigued by over-exertion of body or mind, 
has ever experienced the reviving influence 
of a tumbler of this beverage heated as 
hot as it can be sipped, will willingly 
forego a resort to it because of its being 
tendered somewhat less acceptable to the 
palate. The promptness with which its 
Cordial influence is felt is indeed sur- 


i . ‘ | 
prising. Some portion of it seems to be 


digested and appropriated almost immedi- 
ately, and many who now fancy they need 
alcoholic stimulants when exhausted by 
fatigue will find in this simple draught an 
equivalent that will be abundantly satisfy- 
ing, and far more enduring in its effects. 
There is many an ignorant, overworked 
woman who fancies she could not keep up 
without her beer; she mistakes its mo- 
mentary exhilaration for strength, and ap- 
lies the whip, instead of nourishment, to 
her poor, exhausted frame. Any honest, 
intelligent physician will tell her that there 
is more real strength and nourishment in 
a slice of bread than in a quart of beer; 
but if she loves stimulants, it would be a 
very useless piece of information. It is 
claimed that some of the lady clerks in 
our own city, and those, too, who are em- 
ployed in respectable business houses, are 
in the habit of ordering ale and beer at 
the restaurants. They probably claim that 
they are tired, and no one who sees their 
faithful devotion to customers all day will 
doubt their assertions. But they should 
not mistake beer for a blessing, or stim- 
ulus for strength. A careful examination 
of statistics will prove that men and women 
who do not drink can endure more hard- 
ship and do more work, and live longer, 
than those less temperate.’’ 


PROHIBITION AMENDMENT IN PENNSYL- 
VANIA.—The following is our Gonstitu- 
tional method for amendment: 


AMENDMENTS TO THE CONSTITUTION. 


ARTICLE XVIII. 
OF FUTURE AMENDMENTS, 


Section 1. Any amendment or amend- 
ments to this Constitution may be pro- 
posed in the Senate or House of Repre- 
sentatives; and, if the same shall be agreed 
to by a majority of the members elected 
to each House, such proposed amendment 
or amendments shall be entered on their 
journals, with the yeas and nays taken 
thereon, and the Secretary of the Com. 
monwealth shall cause the same to be pub- 
lished, three months before the next gen- 
eral election, in at least two newspapers 
in every county, in which said newspapers 
shall be published ; and if, in the General 
Assembly next afterwards chosen, such 
proposed amendment or amendments shall 
be agreed to by a majority of. the mem- 
bers elected to each House, the Secretary 
of the Commonwealth shall cause the same 
again to be published in the manner afore- 
said ; and such proposed amendment or 
amendments shall be submitted to the 
qualified electors of the State in such man- 
ner and at such time (at least three months 
after being so agreed to by the two Houses) 
as the General Assembly shall prescribe ; 
and if such amendment or amendments 
shall be approved by a majority of those 
voting thereon,such amendment or amend- 
ments shall become a part of the Consti- 
tution; but no amendment or amendments 
shall be submitted oftener than once in five 
years. When two or more amendments 
shall be submitted they shall be voted 
upon separately. 


In pursuance of this provision, and at 
the request of the temperance organiza- 
tions of Pennsylvania, the Legislature cof 
1887 adopted the following resolution : 

‘¢ There shall be an additional Article 
to the Constitution, to be designated as 
Article xix, as follows : 

‘©«The manufacture, sale, or keeping 
for sale, of intoxicating liquors, to be used 
as a beverage, is hereby prohibited ; and 
any violation of this prohibition shall be 
a misdemeanor, punishable as shall be pro- 
vided by law. 

‘¢«The manufacture, sale, or keeping 
for sale, of intoxicating liquor, for other 
purposes than as a beverage, may be al- 
lowed in such manner only as may be pre- 
scribed by law. The General Assembly 
shall, at the first session succeeding the 
adoption of this Article of the Constitu- 
tion, enact laws, with adequate penalties, 
for its enforcement.’ ” 

This resolution will doubtless be ratified 
by the Legislature which convenes in 
January, 1889, and a time will then be 
fixed for the election. 


SMOKING Boys.—Science gives the fol- 
lowing significant facts concerning the 
results of smoking by boys : 


‘«In an experimental observation of 38 
boys of all classes of society, and of aver- 
age health, who had been using tobacco 
for periods ranging from two months to 
two years, 27 showed severe injury to the 
constitution, and insufficient growth; 32 
showed the existence of irregularity of the 
heart’s action, disordered stomachs, cough, 
and a craving for alcohol; 13 had inter- 
mittency of the pulse, and one had con- 
sumption. After they had abandoned the 
use of tobacco, within six months’ time 
one-haif were free from all their former 
symptoms, and the remainder had re- 
covered by the end of the year.’’ 


THE CIGARETTE has not only great mul- 
titudes of devotees among young men and 
boys, but appears to be extending its un- 
toward influence among women. The 
New York Sun says: ‘‘ The habit of 
cigarette-smoking by women has grown of 
late years, according to a female observer 
who knows as much about the matter as 
any other member of her sex. She says 
that even in the fashionable life of the city 
there are damsels and dowagers who in- 
dulge in the practice, and that some of 
them roll their own cigarettes, while others 
procure them ready for use.” The to- 
bacco nuisance is already so well-nigh uni- 
versal that any extension of cigarette- 
smoking among women is depiorable in 
the extreme.—Vat. Temp. Advocate. 


CERTAINLY virtue is like precious odors, 
most fragrant when they are crushed ; for 
prosperity doth best discover vice, but 
adversity doth best discover virtue. If 
you listen even to David’s harp, you shall 
hear as many hearse-like airs as carols ; 
and the pencil of the Holy Spirit hath 
labored more in describing the afflictions 
of Job than the felicities of Solomon. 

— Bacon. 
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SCHOOL. 


A HEALTHY Reaction.—The free and 
easy methods of the Germin universities 
in the matter of attendance upon lectures 
have been so highly commended by not a 
few American educators, and the seminary 
system has been so loudly hailed as the 
highest development and. crowning glory 
of the best possible system of instruction, 
that it may be worth while to look for a 
moment on the reverse of the medal as 
presented in the following extract from 
the Berlin Poditische Nachrichten : 


‘* Many as are the advantages of the 
present system of teaching in our univer- 
sities, it has this disadvantage, that the 
students who, as is well known, are not 
required to attend regularly the lectures 
for which they are registered, but for which 
they nevertheless receive their certificate 
of attendance, are beguiled into turning 
their backs upon the lecture rooms, espe- 
cially in their first semesters; the conse- 
quence is, that later, in order to pass the 
examinations, they are forced to obtain in 
a comparatively short time the requisite 
knowledge of their subjects, to the detri- 
ment of their general culture and of their 
health. Another result is, that the knowl 
edge thus acquired is frequently no more 
than is absolutely indispensable. In order 
to bring about a closer personal inter- 
course between students and teachers, and 
thus lead to a more regular attendance 
upon lectures, the so-called seminaries, 
sometimes called Privatissima, Uebungen, 
&c., were brought into existence in our 
universities. In these, more use is made 
of the schulastic methods, and these insti- 
tutions have been very successful. Even 
they, however, suffer from the fact that 
the professor has no means, other than 
moral suasion, at his command to urge on 
to the greater diligence those students who 
have shown themselves negligent during 
the semester. We have, therefore, cause 
to rejoice that the Minister of Education 
has, by a recent statute, conferred upon 
the Director of the Historical Seminary in 
Berlin University powers hitherto nct pos- 
sessed. By this statute the members of the 
seminary are required to attend regularly 
. the exercises of the seminary, must not 
absent themselves without giving previous 
notice of the reason for absence, and must 
display all required diligence in their stu- 
dies. For violation of this statute, or for 
other valid reasons, the Director may ex- 
clude any student. Every student, there- 
fore, who enters the seminary, under these 
regulations, has his attention called at the 
opening of the semester to the conse- 
quences of any lack of diligence on his 
part ; and nothing less than regular at 
tendance will secure for him at the close 


of the semester the needful certificate of 


his participation in the work. Thus there 
is brought to bear upon the student a pres- 
sure which must work only to his advan- 
tage, and it is much to be desired that the 
same regulations might be extended to 
the seminaries in other branches of knowl- 
edge.’’ 


Can it be that we have here the entering 
wedge of the marking system and compul: 
sory attendance, which, under the guid- 
ance of our German friends, we had begun 
to look upon as twin relics of barbarism 
in our American universities >—Vatton. 


GeERMAN ScHOOLs.—The number of 
schools whose graduates are admitted to 
the university course is constantly increas. 
ing, while those preparing for practical 
and business life are rapidly becoming 
fewer. The following statistics would 
scarcely be credible were they not official : 
In 1881 there were 228 schools in Ger- 
many preparing young men for admittance 
to the professional university course, and 
220 preparing them for business and prac- 
tical life; in 1886 there were 476 schools 
whose pupils were admitted to the univer- 
sities ; and only 51 others where they were 
not.—/ndependent. 


OxrorD UNIversITy ExTension.—On 
the Oxford Committee we find such names 
as those of the Master of Billiol, the War- 
den of Keble, the Provost of Qu:zen’s, the 
Master of University, the Warden of Mer- 
ton, the Provost of Oriel, the Rector of 
Exeter, and the President of Trinity. The 
chairman of the committee of the Home 
Reading Union is the Head Master of 
Rugby. -Among these lecturers are the 
Bishop of Ripon on the ‘* Prose Poems 
of the Duy ;” the Hon. G. C. Brodrick, 
‘©The Story of Oxford ;’? Mr. Frederic 
Harrison, ‘*On Some Great Books on 
History ;’’ Prof. Burdon Sanderson, ‘‘ The 
Human Body ;’’ Prof. Thorold Rogers, 
‘Qn Economic Method ;’’ Prof. H. Her- 
komer; Mr. E. Armstrong, ‘ Political 
Aspects of the Reformation in Germany ;”’ 
Dr. Birkbeck Hill, ‘* The Study of Eng- 
lish Literature ;” Mr. H. J. Muickinder, 
‘‘ Geography ;”’ Mr.“L_ L. F. R. Price, 
‘*Great English Economists ;” Rev. W. 
Hudson Shaw, ‘‘ Savonarola;’’ Mr. W. W. 
Watts, ‘‘ ** Geology,” and several others. 
Thus it will be seen the subjects cover a 
wide field, and although much informa- 
tion cannot be conveyed in the course of 
two or three holiday lectures, there can 
be no doubt that the stimulus and guid- 
ance aff rded will bear good fruit. 


O.tp Westrown.—A Codllection.—The 
publishers announce that they Fave now 
in preparation, and will issue at an early 
date, ‘‘ Oid Westtown.” It will be illus- 
trated with sketches of Westtown scenes, 
and characteristic drawings. The entire 
collection is contributed and edited, and 
the illustrations drawn, by old Westtown 
scholars and teachers, and will, it is be- 
lieved, be of unsurpassed interest to those 
for whom the ancient building, now re- 
moved, holds a host of old associations. 
Price, in full cloth, ‘$2; half morocco, 
gilt top, rough edges, $3. Ferris Bros., 
publishers, S. W. corner of Sixth and Arch 
Streets, Philadelphia. 


OPPORTUNITIES-are very sensitive things ; 
if you slight them on their first visit, you 
seldom see them again —Uncle Ezek's 
Wisdom ; Scribner's Magazine. 


[First mo, 


WILD LIFE IN AFRICA. 


The hippopotam: prowling round the 
boat, and tromboning at us within pistol. 
shot, kept us awake at night ; and durin 
the day we could see the elephants, buffa. 
loes, deer, and other large game wander. 
ing about the banks. To see the elephant 
at home is a sight to remember. The stu. 
pendous awkwardness of the menagerie 
animal, as if so large a creature were quite 
a mistake, vanishes completely when you 
watch him in his native haunts. Here he 
is as nimble as a kitten, and you see how 
perfectly ‘his moving mountain is adapted 
to its habitat—how such a ponderous mon. 
ster, indeed, is as natural to those colossa} 
grasses as a rabbit to an English park. 

The question of the disappearance of 
the elephant here and throughout Africa, 
is, as every one knows, only one of a few 
years. It is hard to think why this kindly 
and sagacious creature should have to be 
exterminated ; why this vast store of ani- 
mal energy, which might be turned into 
so much useful wotk, should be lost to 
civilizition. But the causes are not diffi- 
cult to understand. The African elephant 
has never been successfully tamed, and is 
therefore a failure as a source of energy. 
As a source of ivory, on the other hand, 
he has been but too great a success. The 
cost of ivory at present is about half a 
sovereign per pound. An average tusk 
weighs from twenty to thirty pounds, 
Each animal has two, and in Africa both 
male and female carry tu-ks. The average 
elephant is therefore worth in pounds 
sterling the weight in pounds avoirdupois 
of one of his tusks. I have frequently 
seen single tusks turning the scale upon 
ninety pounds, the pair in this case being 
worth nearly #100 steriing,—So that a 
herd of elephants is about as valuable asa 
gold mine. The temptation to sacrifice 
the animal for his tusks is tiierefore great ; 
and as he becomes scarcer he will be pur- 
sued by the hunter with ever-increasing 
eagerness. But the truth is, sad though 
the confession be, the sooner the last ele- 
phant falls before the hunter’s bullet the 
better for Africa. Ivory introduces into 
the country at present an abnormal state 
of things. - Upon this one article is set so 
enormous a premium that none other 
among A/rican products secures the slight 
est general attention ; nor will almost any 
one in the interior condescend to touch 
the normal wealth, or develop the legiti- 
mate industries of the country, so long as 
a tusk remains, 

For every tusk an Arab trader put- 
chases he must buy, borrow or steal a slave 
to carry it to the coast. Domestic slavery 
is bad enough, but now begins the long 
slave march with its untold horrors—hot- 
rors instigated and perpetuated almost 
solely by the traffic in ivory. The exter 
mination of the elephant, therefore, will 
mark one stage at least in the closing up 
of the slave trade. The elephant has done 
much for Africa. The best he can do 
now for the country is to disappear for 
ever.—Prof. H. Drummond, Tropical 
Africa. 
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RURAL. 

WINTER WoORK—FEEDING AND CaRE.— 
As we enter a new year, many things sug- 
gest themselves in the way of comparison, 
which leave pleasant recollections in the 
minds of those who have grown gray in 
in the poultry business. Some years ago 
the culture of poultry was in its infancy, 
and few of the self assumed ‘‘knowing 
ones’’ had much faith in it, because fowls 
were und rvalued as a means of profit or 
as a source of pleasure and recreation. 
They, of all domestic animals, received 
the smallest share of attention ; and the 
few who embarked in the enterprise of 
breeding improved varieties, had laudable 
objects in view to benefit their fellow- 
men though they were laughed at for their 
hobby. 

Those who seem most indifferent to 
pure-bred fowls are generally the farming 
class. Why it is, baffles our philosophy. 
The farmer should be first to adopt im- 
provement in live stock. He is more di- 
rectly interested in such improvement than 
the merchant, the mechanic or the cotta- 
ger, because he has ample facilities for the 
use and keeping of stich stock, as they 
largely aid him in his labor and contribute 
toward competence and wealth. No one 
who has to labor for a living should slight 
small industries. Happy would it be for 
the bulk of the working class if they turned 
a part of their attention to some such in- 
dustry. As countries grow old, the rich 
become richer and the poor poorer, and 
the gulf between poverty and wealth must 
be bridged by economy and industry. 
There is no royal road to wealth, but what 
is paved by the twin handmaids—economy 
and industry. The time will come when 
the artisan, cottager and ruralist mus¢ add 
to their ordinary pursuits some such indus- 
try as poultry or bee culture. Many a 
time have I studied the French and Bel- 
gian resources of industry ; many a time 
have I witnessed the zeal, alacrity and at- 
tention these peasant women and youths 
of both sexes gave to home industries. 
Flocks of poultry, turkeys, ducks and 
geese were cared for as they should be, 
with the view of making them profitable, 
and with the object of bringing in an- 
nual returns, like their horses, cattle and 
crops. 

If you desire your fowls to do their best, 
you must assist them in one way or another. 
Ido not mean by this that you should 
coddle, pamper and fuss with them at all 
times, and give them more attention than 
you do to yourself and family. Regularity 
iN management should be followed by 
regularity in feeding. Feeding poultry 
just when you think of it, or get around 
to it, is poor policy. On the no-care, no 
feed plan, dearth of eggs and good flesh is 
sure to follow. He who regularly attends 
fo their wants is the one who will be the 
gainer at the end of theseason. Regular- 
ty and care help to make poultry more 
Valuable, as they do to crops and larger 
domestic animals. 

When fowls are environed by four blank 
walls and limited in space, their food 


should not be too strong or fattening. By 
far too much corn is used by poul'rymen, 
and not enough of wheat, oats, barley, 
middlings, bran and green food. Clover 
rowen for winter use is valuable, owing to 
the large percentage of albumen it con- 
tains. Variety of food is essential to the 
well-being and productiveness of fowls. 
The composition of eggs requires variety 
of material, and these constituents are 
found in plain and cheap food of one kind 
or another. 

It is difficult to lay down rules regard- 
ing quantity, for some fowls will consume 
more food than do others. One must use 
his own judgment, and feed while they 
show eagerness and good appetite; then 
quit. It is better for health slightly to 
underfeed than to overfeed. It is folly to 
surfeit fowls, with the idea that a fatty 
condition of the body is essential to egg- 
production and vigorous offspring. Eggs 
laid by overfat hens are usually thin 
shelled, and if the male is also fat, they 
are apt to be infertile ;_ if fertile, the em- 
bryo dies in the shell, too weak to liberate 
itself when developed, or is puny and del- 
icate while growing. 

During winter, bestow comfort, proper 
care and food on your stock. Manya 
poultryman has quit the business in disgust 
because he did not realize expectations 
after a pampered course of feeding or from 
not properly attending to the wants of his 
fowls. Comfortable shelter, variety of 
food, cleanliness, pure air, light, agreeable 
exercise, and regularity of feeding and 
watering go a great way towards inducing 
fowls to lay, even in winter, while they 
are the main essentials which beautify, 
develop and perfect the organism of all 
animal life.—/oseph Watlace, in Countty 
Gentleman. 

Rock County, Wis. 

WHERE Is THE Finest OLIve Oi 
Grown ?—In Italy the finer qualities of 
olive oil are produced in the districts of 
Bari, on the south-east shore of the Adri- 
atic, Umbria in central Italy, Tuscany, 
and Liguria, the latter including the dis- 
tricts of Genoa and Porto Maurizio—the 
Riviera, it is generally called. 

The chief olive oil producing districts 
of France are Nice and Provence (Alpes- 
Maritimes, Bouches-du-Rhéne, and Var; 
the produce of Provence being frequently 
called Aix oil. 

Nice oil resembles in character the pro- 
duce of the adjacent district of the Riviera, 
Italy, sometimes called the Genoa district, 
and is superior to the oil of Provence or 
Aix. The reason is not far to seek. Most 
of the olives in Provence, owing to the 
special conditions of the locality, are of an 
inferior class ; chiefly of the Moraio/o va- 
riety, which, as we had occasion to explain 
in treating of the different varieties of the 
olive-tree, most approximates to the wild 
olive. 

No olive oil produced elsewhere in Italy, 
or in any part of France, can compare 
with the best Tuscan oil which it is the 
privilege of the neighboring provinces of 
Lucca and Pisa to produce. The other 
sections of Tuscany, namely, Florence, 


” 





Siena, and Grosseto, produce good qual- 
ities, but not equal to the oils of Lucca 
and Pisa. 

In chese favored districts the hills, up to 
a certain altitude, and where the situation 
is favorable, are clothed with fine olive 
trees of the best kinds, the Razzo olive 
largely prevailing. There is an ample 
supply of pure spring water, and, more- 
over, the greatest attention is devoted to 
the culture of the trees and to the process 
of oil-making. But there can be no ques- 
tion that the special excellence of the oils 
grown here is largely due to the influence 
of the soil. 

The produce of these two districts 
(which is generally called Lucca Oil, 
though in this matter Pisa is fu'ly on a par 
with the sister province), when of the best 
quality, is distinguished by its fine golden 
color and delicate taste. It is absolutely 
free from any tainted smell or tendency to 
rancidness, and will retain its freshness 
and sweetness longer than any other growth 
of olive oil. 

As regards the oils exported from 
France, in the main, they are not of 
French, but of Italian origin. France im- 
ports some five or six million gallons a 
year of Italian olive oil; her own produc- 
tion is small and quite inadequate to sup- 
ply the home market. Moreover, to those 
who are connoisseurs of the article and ac- 
quainted with the various growths of Italy, 
the fact is patent that the greater part of 
such so-called French oil is simply Bari 
and Riviera oil. It is at least a curious 
coincidence that much of the olive oil in 
bottles exported to the United States from 
France is simply called ‘‘olive oil” on the 
labels, without anything being specified as 
to its origin. 

We shall show on unquestionable author- 
ity that Genoa oil (and therefore Nice and 
Provence oil, also) is inferior to the best 
Tuscan oil. And such an authority we 
conceive to be the official ‘‘Report upon 
the Conditions of Agriculture’ in Italy, 
drawn up by the Ministry of Agriculture, 
Industry, and Commerce (Bureau of Agri- 
culture), from which we have before quo- 
ted. Seeing that both the oil of the dis- 
trict of Genoa and of Tuscany are /talian 
products, it would hardly be possible to . 
quote a higher, a more unbiased, or disin- 
terested authority as to their comparative 
merits, than the Italian State Department 
of Agriculture. Against this, the unsup- 
ported assertions of Bordeaux exporters 
will not carry much weight. 

This official publication states that: 

“* The oils most celebrated for their excel. 
lence are those of Calci and Buti on the 
Pisa hills, and those of Lucca (viz., the 
most noted districts of Tuscany), which 
JSustly enjoy the very highest repute in five 
eign countries ; next to these come, gen re 
erally speaking, the oils of nearly the whole 
of Tuscany, of Bari, the environs of Lake 
Thrasimenus (Umbria), and of some parts 
of Liguria (Genoa district).’’ And again 
in another passage: ‘‘The Tuscan oils of 
Lucca, Calci, and Buti are esteemed the 
finest in the world.”—S. Rae & Co., 
Prima Arborum. 
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Correspondence. 


FRIENDS’ PACIFIC ACADEMY. 
NewBeErG, OREGON, Twelfth mo. 26, 1888. 
The fall term of Friends’ Pacific Acad- 
emy closed November 30, with an enroll- 
ment of seventy one. 


On the evening of November 30, the. 


Freshman class gave a public entertain- 
ment in the Academy chapel, to a large 
audience. It consisted of orations, essays, 
declamations and a closing song. 

The winter term commenced December 
3. There were 105 students present the 
first day, and at presert the enrollment is 
113. For the first day or two it was al 
most impossible to find seats for all the 
students. But a number of chairs have 
been purchased, and the book keeping 
class, consisting. of 37 members, is seated 
at tables in one of the class rooms. 

Epwin Morrison. 


[We have received from Sarah C. Har- 
ris, of Franklin, Southampton county, Va., 
a letter, too long to publish, giving an ac- 
count of the advantages of Mountain Lake 
Park for summer visitation or residence. 
Besides a ‘‘ Camp Meeting’’ held there 
every year for six years, there are also the 
Inter-State Conference of the W. C. Tem- 
perance Union (in which F. E. Willard, 
C. Buell, J. P. St. John, C. B. Fisk and 
other temperance workers have taken 
part); a Teachers’ Conference; an As- 
sembly of Sunday-school Workers; a 
Chatauqua L. S. Circle; Normal Courses 
of Instruction ; and the annual session of 
the School of Amateur Photography; in 
the coming summer, a Faith Convention. 
S. C. Harris informs us that ‘‘The natural 
advantages of Mountain Lake Park are 
grand. It is on the summit of the Alle- 
ghenies, 2700 feet above tide-water; on 
the main line of the Baltimore & Ohio R. 
R., 149 miles from Wheeling, 229 miles 
from Baltimore, four miles from Deer 
Park. It isa summer resort protected from 
grave moral perils, no card playing, drink- 
ing nor dancing allowed there. It is in 
the most salubrious of climates and amid 
superb scenery.’’] 


GRAND RIVER, INDIAN TERRITORY. 
Mission Home, I. T., Twelfth mo. 28, 1888. 
I have been holding a series of meetings 
among the Peorias, of about two weeks’ 
duration. There were sixteen conversions 
and fifteen requested to join Friends. 
Our Monthly Meeting was held last 
Seventh-day, among the Senecas. We 
received four into membership, and there 
were nineteen requests in all to be admit- 
ted to membership. I had two calls on 
Third day, one from about fifteen miles 
from here into the Cherckee Nation; the 
other, some eighty miles west of here on the 
Verdigris River, requesting me to come 
and hold meetings. There is much todo; 
the more we do, the more the work ex- 
tends, for all of which I praise the name 
of the Lord. JEREMIAH HUBBARD. 
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RicHMOND, INp., First mo, 1, 1889. 
The continued succession of meetings 
and engagements for some months past 
has so taxed the strength of our dear 
Friend, Henry Stanley Newman, that it 
has made it necessary for him to have 
rest. He has met with us, and after a free 


| conference we have come to the united 


judgment that it will be best for him to 
return to his home in England for two or 
three months, where he can find the 
necessary rest in the bosom of his family. 

In thus giving our full consent for his 
return for a short time, we trust he will 
return to us soon, to continue his gospel 
labors in this land, where there is a wide 
door open for his loving service. 

His passage has been engaged on the 
‘‘Adriatic,’’ of the White Star Line, sail- 
ing from New York on the gth of this 
month. DaniEL HILL. 

ALLEN JAY 

TIMOTHY NICHOLSON. 
JosePH DickINnsoN. 
CuHaRLEs A. FRANCISCO. 


WHITE’S INSTITUTE, INDIANA. 


Ed. Friends’ Review: Asa matter of 
interest, perhaps, to.many readers of the 
Review, 1 copy below a few extracts from 
Indian letters ot thanksgiving, at the same 
time, some account of the recent Christ- 
mas at White’s Institute. 

O. H. BALEs. 


Wasasn, Inp., December 27, 1888. 


To Hannah P. Morris: 


We thank you very much for the pres- 
ents you sent us. We had a very nice 
time last and this week. We had a literary 
entertainment Friday before Christmas. 

* We also had very nice time on Christ- 
mas eve. Allen Jay, of Richmond, Ind., 
and Henry Stanley Newman, of England, 
were present on the same evening. | think 
Mr. Newman was happy from the way he 
looked and walked around with his sack 
of candy. On Christmas morning he* 
talked to us about where he had been, In- 
dia, Palestine and Africa; told us about 
the people and their habits. I enjoyed 
his talk very much. 

James A. Ross, Sioux. 
To the same : 

I got a pair scissors, apron, and some 
things else. Iam well pleased. I thank 
you fur your kindness in sending the pres- 
ents. 

This is my last year, lam guving home 
in June. I have been here two years, 
going on third. I have learned great 
many things. I am very thankful too. I 
want to help my folks when I get home 
as much as I can. 

RACHEL EpceE, Caddo. 


From the same to another: 


Mr. Henry Stanley Newman talked to 
us about the India where he is visit. It was 
very interest story. I was so interest I 
didn’t get tired listen. 


Another writes to a friend in Kokomo, 
Ind. : 


I am glad and thank thee when Christ 


| First mo, 


birthday was come but now is gone over, 
but still I am gratitude that you were loving 
kindness to us, we have some good preg. 
ents from you and I am very thank for 
you. 

I have been here over a year and three 
months, so I could not write to you a good 
letter. 

Excuse me lady, I have not much to 
say this morning. 

Your faithful, 
WILLIE WHITE WoLrF, Sioux, 


To Dr. Rhoads: 


I go to school evzry morning. [ like it 
very much and I try to improve my time. 
I like my teacher very much because she 
love all the Indian children. Well, the 
Christmas is over, we have a happy time 
Christmas eve, all the pupils go in dining. 
room that night. We have sing and cur- 
tain hang down across dining room and 
after while they pull back the curtain 
there are a nice ship in hang down pres- 
ents, nice things, nice handkerchiefs, 
neckties, and giris for aprons, dolls, scis- 
sors, everything, and Christmas morning 
we have holiday and our friends with us 
that day. 

Mr. A. Jay, he lives in Richmond, Ind., 
and Mr. H. Stanley Newman; he lives in 
England he has been to India, he has 
been to Palestine, he has been to Africa 
he talks us all about what he saw. The 
Indian children it very interesting to hear 
all about that country. Well friend I am 
thankful that which send to us nice things 
our friends these things come from Rick» 
mond, Cincinnati, Ohio, Germantowr, 
Pa., Amboy, Ind. 

Last week we have nice time the poid 
is all over ice we skating on the ice. I 
hope your glad to hear what we have doing 
at this Institute. I like it very mach at 
this place because it is nice school there 
is to learn to be of use in the future how 
to read and write and learn more English 
language, triend I am glad that I had 


learn how read and write and little Eng- 


lish language. This is my last year. I 
must keep on trying harder every day by 
day. I must doing something when I go 
back in the Western country. [I must help 
my folks show how the white men’s ways. 
WaLpo REED, Cheyenne. 


Editor Friends’ Review: Please an- 
nounce that the Alaska Committee of 
Kansas Yearly Meeting requests that all 
packages of whatever kind directed to the 
Friends’ Alaska Mission be marked E. W. 
Weesner, ‘‘ Friends’ Mission,’’ Douglas 
City, Alaska. All moneys send directly 
to W. V. Coffin, Treasurer, Lawrence, 
Kansas. Joun M. Watson, 

Ch’m. Alaska Com., Kansas Y. M. 

Lypia HInsHaw, 

Corresponding Secretary. 


——= 


GROTIUS, A LITTLE BEFORE HIS DEATH. 
‘I would give all my learning and honor 
could I change situation with Jean Urick, 
an illiterate neighbor, who spent much 
his time in prayer, and in the study of the 
Scriptures. 




















10, 1889.] 


WASHINGTON LETTER. 
Wasuincton, D. C., December 31st, 1988. 
The Christmas time is unusually quiet 
and orderly in Washington. The Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Cleveland ate their Christ- 
mas dinner alone, and everybody cid 


likewise. Even large family gatherings 
were rare. To Washington New Year is 
everything. On this day the high and 


mighty may pay their respects, in strict 
order of importance, to the President ; 
after which the mob can rush in at the 
public reception. Patient, common people 
may even stand on the sidewalks and see 
fine gowns and uniforms galore. There 
are women, otherwise sensible, who have 
not missed the public receptions since 
Lincoln’s time. Every New Year's day 
they spend a half dozen hours in the mad- 
ding, pushing, pulling throng that packs 
the rooms to suffocation ; and then they 
go home perfectly happy, with ruined 
dresses. 

The tremendous struggle for office has 
reached the masses. Not only are Re- 
publican Congressmen overwhelmed with 
applications, but even the mail of local 
claim attorneys is loaded with inquiries 
and requests for advice as to applications. 
One man wants to know how to get a post- 
tradership ; another wants a star-route 
mail contract, and thousands want to be 
postmasters. Many rural preachers are 
anxious to be in the diplomatic service, 
probably from a vague idea that there is a 
relationship between the minister diplo- 
matic and the minister clerical. A New 
York man writes to know if he can get the 
post-office at his place beforethe middle of 
next April. But the most sublime confi- 
dence is exhibited by an Indiana man. ‘‘ Do 
you think it will be safe,’’ he writes, ‘‘ for 
me to move to Washington before March 
4,and be certain of a place by April 1 ?” 
There are innumerable applications for 
Departmental ‘* Blue Books,’’ from which 
the applicants desire to select their berths. 

The Republican Senators from the West 
appear to be a little disappointed w.th 
their party’s tariff bill. ‘The bill was 
hastily prepared as a campaign measure, 
and such Senators as Mr. Manderson do 
not hesitate to say that the Eastern capi- 
talists obtained undue influence as to cer- 
lain articles. Senator Stanford objects to 
the sugar clause as injuring the sugar cul- 
ture in California. Altogether, it is quite 
Probable that the bill will undergo many 
material changes before it suits all the Re- 
publican Senators. 

The expense of the Inaugural ball, to- 
gether with the alleged evil effacts of 
dancing, has aroused the ire of some local 
clergymen, as well as those of the West. 

ey seem to regard the ball asa sort of 
official, national endorsement of the pow- 
ts of evil, a sort of a carnival of sin. It 
May not be understood by these good 
people that the ball is entirely a private 

ur, toward which the Government pays 
totone dollar. The people who “ pay 
the fiddler,” therefore, have only a per- 
‘naland private responsibility, and Gen. 
ison cannot be held as responsible. S. 
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From the Philadelphia Friend. 
CHILDISH TOUCHES. 





Weary and worn a mother 
Lay when the sun was low, 
With the lines of care engraven 
Deep on her aching brow, 


Near her a childish figure, 
Busy with doll and toy, 

Prattled in infant pleasure, 
Laughed in her artless joy. 


Till leaving all her treasures 
On carpet scattered wide, 
The fair head nestled sweetly 
The mother’s form beside. 


And o’er her cheek and forehead, 
The tiny Land was drawn 

With touch as soft as loving, 
And voice like cooing song. 


But slowly a look of wonder 
Rose in the soul.lit eyes, 

Where scarcely the light had faded, 
Caught from their native skies. 


And her gaze was fixed intently 
Over the eyebrow’s arch, 

While the lisping query faltered, 
“ Mamma, what for dese marks ?”’ 


There is eloquence warm and glowing 
Oft on the gifted tongue ; 

We may read with eyes o’erflowing 
Songs that the bards have sung, 


There are tones that can sway the hearer 
As leaves in autumnal blast, 

And powers that can form the spirit 
As metal in mould is cast, 


But at times these delicate touches 
Press on a hidden spring, 

Opening wider the heart-valves, 
Sounding the secret string. 


Long may it be ’ere the meaning 
Cometh, dear child, to thee— 

When thou, of thy knowledge can answer, 
Why should these furrows be ? 


Yet, if by wearisome pathways, 
Chastenings grievous and long, 
The Saviour designeth to draw thee 

Into his numberless throng, 


We would not take from the sorrow, 
Nor lessen the lines of care, 

Since trials of Heaven's disposing 
Will all be unfolded there. 





_- --- 





For Friends’ Review. 


A CHRISTMAS GREETING, 





TO AN INVALID. 





O may the Christ whose praise we sing, 
To thy faint soul glad tidings bring. 
He gave His life that we, to-day, 
Might find in Him Life, Truth, and Way, 


He rose, that, from His glorious throne, 
He might receive us as His own, 

And crown us, earth-stains washed away, 
The children of eternal day. 


O may His beauty charm thine eye, 
His riches all thy need supply, 

His grace sustain, His love enfold, 
His power protect, provide, uphold. 


“Glory to God,” the angels sang, 
And earth and heaven with Glory rang. 
So may we sing—life’s victory won— 
Glory to God, through Christ, His Son. 


H, Lavinia BAILY. 
Spiceland, Indiana, Twelfth mo, 24, 1888, 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


FRANCE.—Besides the seven vacant seats 
in the Chamber of Deputies, elections to fill 
several vacant seats in the Senate will be 
held this month. 

At the Republican Congress the 6th inst., 
at which M. Clemenceau was present, 243 of 
the 370 persons attending the meeting voted 
for M. Jacques, the President of the Coyncil 
of the Seine, as candidate for the vdcant 
Paris seat in the Chamber of Deputies. M. 
Jacques was then proclaimed, amid ap- 
plause, the sole candidate against General 
Boulanger. In the Department of Somme, 
General Montaudon ( Boulangist) was elected 
a member of the Chamber of Deputies by a 
majority of 7539. In the Department of 
Charente Inferieure, M. Duport (Boulangist) 
was elected, by a majority of 9449, over the 
Republican candidate. 

The fetit Fourna/ states that a meeting of 
Panama Canal bondholders have addressed 
a letter to M. de Lesseps, offering him the 
chairmanship of a new canal company to be 
formed by shareholders in the present com- 
pany. The Yournal says the new company 
will have a capital of several million francs, 
and will take over the concern from the old 
Panama Company. 

AUSTRIA HUNGARY.—A train on the Trans- 
Caucasian railroad became blocked in the 
snow the 3d inst. at Sabuntschi, near Tiflis. 
Fourteen passengers perished and 20 were 
injured. A relief party became lost in the 
snow and were frozen to death. 

AFRICA.—Mackenzie, the agent of the 
British East African Company, on New 
Year's day, presented hundreds of slaves 
with papers giving them their freedom. His 
action has created much enthusiasm. 

DomeEsTiIc,—In the House the 4th inst. 
the Nicaragua Canal bill was passed, 157 to 
34, with amendments, and goes back to the 
Senate for concurrence. The clause that 
may ‘give the most trouble to the company is 
that which reserve§ to Congress the right to 
alter, amend or repeal the act, and to regu- 
late the toll or tariff rates on the canal. 

A delegation of the Women’s Christian 
Temperauce Union presented to the Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations petitions 
for the suppression of the liquor traffic in 
the Free Congo State. It was also urged 
that action be taken by Congress to suppress 
the liquor traffie among the Indian popula- 
tion of the United States. 

A telegrau, from Pittsburg reports “ one of 
the biggest land deals on record,” consum- 
mated with the Brazilian Government by 
New York, Pittsburg and Washington capi- 
talists.. The principal object of the pro- 
moters of the scheme is to open up valuable 
diamond and gold fields in far western Bra- 
zil, and in order to do so a company with a 
capital of $2,000,000 is in process of forma- 
tion, The grant is for between 50,000 and 
60,000 acres of land bordering the Amazon 
river, in the region of the Andes mountains, 

A telegram from Minneapolis, Minnesota, 
says the State Water Ways Commission re- 
commend that steps be taken to investigate 
the practicability ot establishing a water way 
from the head of Lake Superior through 
Raitly Lake River, Rainy Lake and Lake of 
the Woods, thus giving the Red River region 
on both sides of the line direct communica- 
tion with the water ways of the world, The 
Commissioners’ idea is a jofmt commission 
from the United States and British Govern- 

ments, s 

The San Francisco Chronic/e, in its annual 
review, states that the past year was the most 
prosperous in the history of California. * It is 
estimated that the present population is 1,- 


400,000, many of the counties having doubled 
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and even trebled in population during the | FRIENDS’ INSTITUTE LECTURES. A NEW NARRATIVE POEw: 
past year. The value of the mineral pro- | . 
ducts in 1888 is placed at $20,000,000; manu- | Fourth-day, First mo. 23.—-FREDERICK Bertram the Prince. 
factured products, $170,000,000; orchard | A, OBER. Subject: “Adventures in the | ee 
products, $24,000,000; cereal crops, $55, | West Indies.” 
000,000. Fourth-day, Second mo, 6.—-Professor | With a Moral for To-day. Just Issued. 
The United States Government has enter- | ROBERT ELLIS THOMPSON, of the University Price, 35 cents. 
ed suit against tne Northern Pacific Railroad | of Pennsylvania, Subject: ‘“ The Develop- 
for between $5 000,000 and $6,000,000 dam- | ment of the House.” 
ages for trespass and denuding the Govern- Fourth-day. Second mo, 20,—GEORGE A. THE ANGEL OF PEACE 
ment timber lands along the line. | Barton. A. M., of Friends’ School, Provi- The best Pence Paper for Children in the 
The strike of the Brotherhood of Locomo- | dence, R. I. Subject: “ Social Life in As- a aaally 
tive Engineers on the Chicago, Burlington & syria and Babylonia, 700—500 B. C., as re- aaa caer .. FOUR PAGES .:, MONTHLY 
Quincy Railroad, was finally settled after | vealed in the Cuneform Tablets.” Five or more to one adidress......s....2....-]0 come - 
lasting nearly a year. Fourth-day. Third mo, 6.—FRANCIS B, | Brigur Stories! INTERESTING FACTS! = 
ee — | GUMMERE, Ph.D, of Haverford College. SIMPLE AND SWEET POETRY! 1 
Di d | Subject: “ The Founders of England.” WAR! INTEMPERANCE! TOBACCO! . 
1€ ° Fourth-day, Third mo. 20.—MARY A. THE ANGEL seeks to drive all these away by the — 
WooDBRIDGE, of Ravenna, Ohio. Subject: | breath of love. He Wiret-day School should be with. 
— — = as cag ° ; | out the paper. nd postal notes, star . ck 
. . Our Country . Dangers ; or, The Republic | or bank bills. How many shall we publish for 160% 
ROBERTS.—At China, Maine, Eleventh | Menaced. | Let us know immediately. ; 
mo. Igth, 1888, Elizabeth E., wife of John R, | The above Lectures will be delived at 8 | SAMPLE COPIES FREE. 
Roberts, aged 55 years; a valued and much | P. M, on the evenings mentioned, at St. | Published by the American Peace Society. i 
beloved member of China Monthly Meeting. | GrorGe’s Hatt, 13th and Arch Streets, | Address, Se. 1S te oe 
Deeply interested in the welfare of others | Philadelphia, ies ; : 
she was self sacrificing and assiduous to pro- Tickéts for the Course, $2. For a Single | 
mote the spiritual interests of all, especially | Lecture, 50 cents. For sale by W. Hz. Pocket Almanac for 1889, once 
the unsaved. Walmsley & Co., 1016 Chestnut — and Containing dates for holding the Yearty on 
In family worship her voice in supplica- | at the Friends’ Institute, 1305 Arch Street. : : . 
tion attested her faith in the omnipotence and = QUARTERLY ee Friends = the Sub 
- of God nited States and Canada. Also INTER. our 2 
mercy of God, . : NATIONAL SERIES of BIBLE SCHOOL LEssons Engi 
She took a deep interest in school-house | and GOLDEN Texts for this year. Very posta, 
meetings in the rural districts and by her de- | cunveniont dar seachare. Single copies, five 
a. ov a ah a ' cents ; —e fifty cents, Postage = 
arouse the indifferent and work convictionin | — se, ’ cmt 
the thoughtless. In her removal her hus- | FRIENDS’ BOOK AND TRACT COMMITTEE, 
band and family, the church and the world 56 Lafayette Place, New York. denen 
have met with a severe loss. During her | ._ AA > Fd 7tn fe ; — 
sickness she was cheerful, happy, resigned, | be ay A OPA os Suitable Agents or Corte: 
and fell asleep without a sigh or a struggle. ; ; Wanted spondents in the principal 
a op 5g = sight of the Lord is the eer Beak Cotalegue Pree, Eastern cities, for sale of Western Farm Quake 
eath of His saints. re : ; 
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SPECTACLES, Recent 
EYE-GLASSES Society 
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MICROSCOPES, The Int 
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HEMICALS ETC. * 

GRAPE VINES, FRUIT and ORNAMENTAL TREES =~... 
Estare Securities in Ohio and CHOICEST OLD. RAREST NEW. _ 
Indiana, These States have Among the latter we introduce the CRAWFORD STRAWBERRY. Deine 
been settled nearly 100 years, It combines more ualities than any other. 
There are over 100 miles of rail- YO WANT iT! If youwant PURE TESTED SEED or anything Dara. 
road in each county we loan in, for ORCHARD, GARDEN, LAWN or PARK, send for our 
so that iniprovements are far advance a VALUABLE FREE CATALOCUE = 


States, making our securities reliable. 
— about $4,000,000 in these securities, and had 
7 years’ experience and over 40 years’ residence 
bere. Write for full particulars. 


J. DICKINSON & CO., Richmond, Ind. 


containing about 140 with hu 8 of illustrations. IT’S 
BEA TY! ORDER DIRECT. Get the best at honest prices, 
save all commissions. Thirty-fifth year; 24 greenhouses, 700 acres. 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CO.,; Painesville, Lake Co., 0. 


THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TROST COMPANY OF PHILADELPH 


OFFICE :—409 CHESTNUT STREET. 


Incorporated Third month 22, 1865. CHARTER PERPETUAL. 
CAPITAL, - - - - - + - - - $1,000,000 | ASSETS, - - - - - - - - $20,115,023.49 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, returnable on demand, for which interest is allowed, and is empowered by 
¢ law to act as EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, GUARDIAN, ASSIGNEE, C ENT ‘ ful performance 
of which its Cantal and Surplus Fund furnish ample Security. “ ee eT EBORIVER, an eee ae 


ALL TRUST FUNDS AND INVESTMENTS ARE KEPT SEPARATE AND APART from the Assets of the Comer OWNERS OF REAL ESTATE 
ov 


are invited to look into that branch of the Trust Department which has the care of this description of pro . Itis pres er by an officer learned in the law 
of Real Estate, seconded by capable and trustworthy assistants. Some of them give their Uadivided ettention to ite care and management, 
The income of parties residing abroad carefully collected and duly remitted. 
SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, President. _T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice President. ASA 8S. WING, Vice President and Actuary. 
JOSEPH ASHBROOK, Manager Insurance Dep’t. J. ROBERTS FOULKE, Trust Officer. 7 
DIRECTORS. 
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